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COLLEGE TEACHING! 


Tur college exists because society desires 
that youth be taught. Teaching, then, is 
the thing primarily expected of the col- 
eee. Teaching is, moreover, precisely 
what the college itself most desires to do, 
most delights in doing, is best qualified to 
do and does best. 

The modern college has, to be sure, an 
extraordinary variety of functions; but 
teaching is by so far the most important 
that all the others taken together can not 
Many of the other 
functions are indeed by-products of the 


rival it in significance. 
teaching. ‘Teaching is, in the last analysis, 
the function of the college. 

the teaching is the 
measure or the suecess of the college. If 


The quality of 


the teaching is good, the college is a good 
college, even though its plant be inade- 
quate and its athletic stars be dim. If 
the teaching is poor, the college is a poor 
college, even though it have a freshman 
week and a psychiatrist. If the teaching 
is good, the college justifies its existence 
If the teach- 
ing is and remains poor, the college de- 
serves extinction. 


and deserves encouragement. 


The es- 
sential life of the college is in its faculty; 
and it is in its teaching that the faculty as 
such is most alive. 


Teaching is done by teachers. 


The central concern of all those inter- 
ested in the vitality of the college—the 
faculty itself, the administrative officers, 
the trustees, the alumni, the students and 
the whole community, immediate or remote, 
wherein the light of the college shines 


‘Inaugural address of the president of Oberlin 
(‘all 


ouege, October 24, 1927. 
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should be that the faculty be composed of 
good teachers; that the conditions of their 
work should be such as to facilitate good 
teaching; and what they should actually 
teach to the best of their ability. 

What constitutes a good teacher? 

Take the five or six best teachers you 
have known; distinguish, if you ean, the 
elements of their power; and combine the 
recurrent elements in a single composite 
personality. 

When I do so, the visioned figure, poised 
in the attitude of Charles Edward Garman, 
looks at me with the eyes of William Ly- 
man Cowles and speaks and smiles and 
moves with the attributes of friends who 
are teaching to-day. 

He knows his subject—this composite 
teacher—and he believes profoundly in its 
significance, immediate or ultimate, for the 
enrichment of human life. He cares about 
his students, as thinking, feeling and grow- 
ing individuals, and is glad to listen to 
them and to talk to them, in the classroom 
or outside the classroom. For their sakes, 
and because of the nature of his own mind, 
he selects his material rigorously and 
orders it effectively. His presentation has 
always some measure of informality, of 
give and take. He is courteous and help- 
ful to all; but his chief concern is for the 
stimulation and the guidance of his ablest 
students. He is a born teacher; but he 
is a made teacher as well—made through 
friendly contacts with colleagues in his own 
college and elsewhere, through deliberate 
study of the art of teaching within his 
own field, through the resolute develop- 
ment of his own powers. 

The lineaments of your composite teacher 
will differ inevitably, to some extent, from 
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those of mine; yet the chances are that 
in my description you have seen a figure 
closely akin to the one which you evoke.” 

In the selection of new men or women 
for the teaching staff, the question first 
to be asked is surely this: ‘‘Is he,’’ or ‘‘is 
she, a good teacher?’’ This question should 
be not only asked but answered; and the 
answer should be clean-cut and supported 
by substantial evidence. The matter is so 
fundamentally important as to justify an 
expenditure of time and care in the process 
of selection far beyond that customarily 
allotted to it. President Hopkins, of Wa- 
bash College, in his notable study of ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Procedure in Education,’’* reports 
that in none of the institutions which he 
visited did he find a procedure for the 
selection of instructors which seemed to 
him a significant contribution to the prob- 
lem. The trouble is that the persons of 
whom the question ‘‘Is he a good teacher ?”’ 
is ordinarily asked are all too often unable 
How often 


to given an intelligent answer. 
does the president really know the teaching 


qualities of his departmental heads? How 
often do departmental heads really know 
the teaching qualities of their subordi- 
nates? And how often does the head of 
a university graduate department really 
know the teaching qualities of his graduate 
students? 

Yet the essence of the matter from the 


2Compare President Angell’s statement of de- 
siderata in the Report of the President of Yale 
University for 1924-25, pp. 11-15. The most dis- 
criminating extensive analysis known to me of the 
qualities of a good teacher is an ordered list of 
‘*Qualities Desirable in Instructors in Elementary 
Courses Conducted by the Lecture Discussion 
Method,’’ prepared in 1924 and 1925 by a large 
joint faculty-student committee at the University 
of Chicago under the chairmanship of Professor 
F. 8. Breed, and printed and discussed in Professor 
Breed’s article, ‘‘A Guide for College Teaching,’’ 
in ScHOOL AND Society, XXIV (1926), 82-87. 

3 Educational Record, Supplement, No. 3 (1926), 
pp. 66-71. 
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point of view of proper appointment |ics 
precisely here. It is true that qualities 
other than teaching ability are desirable 
and it is true that some defect or limita. 
tion in respect to such other qualities may 
serve to veto an appointment; but no p0s- 
sible combination of other qualities, hoy. 
ever superlative, can justify the appoint. 
ment of a poor teacher. What shall jt 
profit a college to add to its teaching staf 
a man who has a fine voice, is a natural 
mixer, plays golf in the eighties, is a tire. 
less and efficient committeeman, a produe- 
tive scholar, and idealist in life and work— 
and can not teach? Teaching is the soul 
of the enterprise. Unto the teacher these 
other qualities may well be added: but 
teaching ability must be there as the basic 
quality of all. 

It is, then, the duty of the president, or 
of any one else responsible for an appoint- 
ment, to use every possible means to ascer- 
tain the teaching ability of the candidat: 
he is considering. And it is, I believe, a 
primary duty owed by administrativ 
officers and departmental heads to the 
profession at large that they should en- 
able themselves to speak intelligently with 
regard to the teaching ability of their 
younger colleagues or their graduate stu- 
dents. 

Given a faculty 
teachers, the prime responsibility of th 
college lies in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of their teaching ability. 

Maintenance and development of teach- 
ing ability involve the continuance or the 
establishment of good teaching conditions. 
the constant revitalizing of the mind, and 
the provision of the means for living 1 4 
comfortable home. 

Teaching conditions include the (0' 
with which one works, the place in whit! 
one works, and the amount of work to be be. 
done. No one can teach well without 
adequate stock of teaching tools. The 0% 


iid 


composed of 


lons 


wel. 
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ture of the tools differs from department 
to department, but tools there must be. 
The departments of physical science, of 
course, require laboratory equipment and 
material of many sorts. The departments 
of social science are taking over much of 
the technique of the physical sciences, and 
are seeking hungrily for quasi-laboratory 
facilities, documents, exhibits and _ statis- 
tieal resources with which alone, they say, 
they ean achieve a truly scientific treat- 
ment. In the literary fields, the tools are 
books—many books, more books and still 
more books, even beyond the measure of 
the great book-demands of other fields. 
Art and musie and other subjects have 
similarly their special needs. 

The necessity for the provision of ade- 
quate tools is far greater to-day than it 
ever was before; for modern teaching in 
all fields deals more than ever before with 
the individual, and consists more than ever 
before in placing the proper tools in his 
hands, showing him how to use them, 
telling him to go ahead, standing by to 
help when help is needed, criticizing 
the product, and repeating the process, 
through tasks of graduated difficulty, so 
long as the instruction lasts. 

Only with an adequate stock of modern 
tools can the teacher teach his best. 

Library, laboratory and classroom must 
be so planned as to reinforce the teaching 
process in every possible way. They should 
all give that fundamental strengthening of 
morale which comes through abundance of 
light, through cleanliness, through general 
pleasantness. And each should be cun- 
uingly adapted for its own specific purpose. 
The laboratory should achieve a triumphant 
convenience. The books of the modern eol- 
lege library should be made so willingly 
accessible, and the places where they are 
read should be places where it is so good to 
be, as to encourage the formation of a life- 


long habit of reading much and reading 
well. 
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If the same classroom can be used equally 
well for political science and for English 
literature, there is something wrong with 
the classroom. One of the major influences 
in my own education was the classroom to 
which, in my sophomore year, I went for 
my course in Latin literature. Many 
another Amherst man will remember it as 
long as he lives. Its walls were enriched 
with paintings and large photographs illus- 
trative of classic scenes or classic legends, 
chosen for no conventional reason, but be- 
cause they somehow possessed a powerful 
combination of interest, beauty and inter- 
pretive significance. Here and there about 
the room stood a few small bronzes and 
marbles—at least they are bronze and 
marble in my memory. I suppose they were 
really casts; if so, they were singularly fine 
in workmanship. They, too, were well 
chosen. The college boy is more interested 
in the young Augustus than in the aged 
Socrates. Here, also, were models of Roman 
homes and Roman theaters; and in low 
cases which you passed as you came and 
went were coins that had been clutched or 
tossed by Roman hands, fibulae that had 
adorned the garments of Roman merry- 
makers, cups that had been raised to Roman 
lips, votive offerings of grateful Roman 
hearts. Professor Cowles had collected 
most of these things himself as the years 
passed. Others had been brought to him by 
former boys whom he had taught to under- 
stand. And how he used the room in his 
teaching! It was like an orchestra, every 
element potentially alive, from which, as he 
would, he drew enrichment for any desired 
theme. 

Only in an adequate environment can the 
teacher teach his best. 

True teaching is hard work. Relentless 
thoroughness in preparation, mastery of all 
that is new and should be known, long 
meditation, wherein the significant and the 
trivial may reach their true proportions 
and the essential may stand out in focused 
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clarity—then, in class, the utter eagerness 
to convey all that which you value so to 
every one of those whom you value so—and 
the long drawn-out review of individual re- 
ports or experiments . . . true teaching is 
hard work—modern teaching, with its indi- 
vidual emphasis, hardest of all. 

No man, then, should be given so much 
of it that the burden will bend him into in- 
efficient weariness. It is obviously poor 
economy to employ a high-grade man and 
then so weigh him down that he can not do 
the very thing you want him to do. You 
are not getting that thing done, and you 
have robbed the world of one good man. 
The average American college teacher 
teaches too much. By increase of staff, by 
limitation of the student body, by the plac- 
ing of students more and more upon their 
own responsibility, the energy of the 
teacher should be so conserved that his 
every class meeting may be a memorable 
and a formative event. 

Only when the amount of work required 
is reasonable can the teacher teach his best. 

Continued excellence in teaching requires 
a constant revitalizing of the mind. The 
very nature of the teaching profession, with 
its demand that the teacher constantly give 
forth, indicates the necessity that he should 
also constantly take in. 

This renewal should take place both 
through reading and through association 
with other minds. The college, then, should 
make it possible for the members of its 
faculty to own and to read the most sig- 
nificant current publications within or re- 
lated to their several fields; and the college 
should make it possible for the members of 
its faculty to mingle with one another in 
such a way as to produce a mutual enrich- 
ment of intellectual resources, and to meet, 
at local or national gatherings, colleagues 
engaged in similar work in other insti- 
tutions. 

Only under the enlarging influence of 
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reading and of comradeship can the teacher 
teach his best. 

There are men, and there are great teac). 
ers among them, whose creative instinct js 
satisfied by the teaching process itself. 
that they seek no other parallel means oj 
expression. But the very type of mentality 
which characterizes the good teacher i 
many cases suggests or even demands tha} 
he engage in some parallel form of intel. 
lectual creation: it may be direct artistic 
creation; it may be the interpretation to 
wider audience of the significant results of 
research; it may be research itself. 

At this point I should like to bear wit. 
ness that, in my convinced opinion, there js 
absolutely no inherent opposition betwee: 
research and good teaching. I have been 
clear enough, I hope, in my insistence tha‘ 
for college purposes excellence in teaching 
is the main thing. I do not regard interest 
in research as a necessary concomitant 0! 
college teaching. And I deplore the wasted 
energy of men who, under extrinsic pres- 
sure, attempt research though they have n 
gift for it. But if a man has, in addition 
to teaching ability, the gift of research 
if he has really, in the intellectual! domain, 
the adventurous spirit of the pioneer, if | 


combines wide-ranging imagination and 1- 


finite patience—then that gift is to be cultl- 


vated as a precious thing: precious not only 


because of the inherent value of its results 
but precious because if rightly utilized 
connection with his teaching it may viv!) 
that teaching in the highest degree. T) 
enthusiasm of research tends to permeal 


all the related teaching field, and the 


teacher is thus a better teacher because | 
his research. 


finds it possible to admit a qualified student 
to participation, even humble participa” 
1 e- 


in research, that experience may Wei : 


Moreover, youth loves pl 
neering. The knowledge of true achieve 
ment engenders respect ; and if the teacher 
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come a major factor in the building of the 


hov’s mentality.* 

Research, then, should be encouraged as a 
reinforcement of teaching ; so should the in- 
terpretation of research; so should direct 
oreative writing. The desirability of such 
activity, from the point of view of its 
beneficent effect on good teaching, consti- 
tutes indeed one of the reasons why the 
actual teaching load should be kept light. 

Only if instinet for research or other 
creative expression be satisfied can the 
teacher teach his best. 

The efficiency of the teacher is deter- 
mined not only by the conditions of his 
work and by the extent to which his mind 
is constantly revitalized, but by the condi- 
tions of his home life. They, indeed, more 
than anything else, color the lenses through 


whieh he sees the students and his work, 
diminish or enlarge the store of energy 
whereon he, as teacher, must draw. If the 


college, then, really desires that a man 
should teach well, it must make it possible 
for him to live well. No one proposes, and 
few desire, luxury; but the men who are to 
teach our children should be able to live in 
comfort and in dignity, not untouched with 
beauty. 

The circumstances of professorial life, 
moreover, react directly upon the student’s 
attitude toward his college work. If the in- 
telleetual life of science and of art is seen 
to reduce its followers to hardship and dis- 
content, its value is thereby discounted in 
the student’s seale. If the professorial 
home, however simple, is such as to make it 
a privilege to be weleomed there, the value 
of all collegiate endeavor rises thereby in 
student estimate. 

Only on the basis of an adequate salary 
can the teacher teach his best. 

Of him to whom much is given, much is 
s This is the doctrine of President Mason, of the 
Un wiped of Chicago, who is seeking, through its 
“ppheation, to give a special stimulus to able un- 


1 rerad 


graduates, 
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to be required. If the college enables a man 
to teach with adequate tools, in appropriate 
surroundings, without an excessive instruc- 
tional burden; if it provides him with op- 
portunities for mental growth and encour- 
ages the exercise of his creative energy ; and 
if it makes possible for him a sunny home 
life—then is that man beholden to serve 
the college with a deep and grateful loyalty, 
then is that man in honor bound to teach 
his best, and to make that best ever better 
as the years go on. 

If the college so selects its teachers and 
so supports their teaching, and if the teach- 
ers so respond to this support, what heights 
of educational achievement may not be 
attained ? 

ERNEST Hatcu WILKINS 





SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
YOUNG TEACHERS' 


I 


THROUGHOUT the United States and in 
many other countries attempts are being 
made to expand and improve the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers for their 
work. 

It is generally felt by specialists in the 
fields of teacher training that some social 
science studies should be ineluded in pro- 
fessional curricula for such purposes. If 
we include among the ‘‘social studies’’ for 
prospective teachers any history of educa- 
tion or the vague and aspirational treat- 
ment of aims of education that we usually 
find in books of ‘‘principles,’’ then it can 
fairly be said that some social science 
studies have always been included in train- 
ing programs. 

But the best opinion of our time seems 

1 Why emphasize the ‘‘young’’? We do not 
speak of materia medica for young physicians, 
contracts for young lawyers or physics of mag- 
netism for young electrical engineers. 

The reasons are to be found in the peculiar con- 
ditions affecting teachers in the public elementary 
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to demand something more pertinent and 
functional than remote history and exces- 
sively generalized principles in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and especially of that large 
majority who can give but brief time to 
professional education and who may be 
expected to follow professional careers for 
but a few years. 

Some of us believe that for the purposes 
here discussed the most promising means 
are to be found in two or more courses of 
‘fapplied sociology’’ (not necessarily of 
great magnitude), one type of which shall 
be designed in very purposive ways to im- 
prove and enhance the teacher’s profes- 
sional ‘‘performing powers’’ in relation to 
the problems which she will in all prob- 
ability encounter, whilst the other type will 
be planned essentially to extend her appre- 
ciations of the, for her, significant and im- 
portant sociological aspects of the social 
world in which she will live and work. 


II 


Towards initiating proposals and suggest- 
ing procedures for such courses it will fre- 





and secondary schools of the United States. First, 
a very large proportion of such teachers are young 
women who have no expectation of following this 
work for more than a few pre-marriage years. 
Second, the great majority of teachers obtain but 
relatively meager amounts of definite professional 
training in advance of their first entry upon pro- 
fessional work. Third, the great majority of those 
teachers who eventually become principals, com- 
mittee members to reshape curricula, superinten- 
dents or in any other capacity genuine policy- 
makers for school systems do in fact take exten- 
sion, summer school, or other professional courses, 
often in large numbers, as ‘‘ training in service’’ 
or ‘‘graduate’’ professional training work in the 
years succeeding the period when they can prop- 
erly be called ‘‘young’’ teachers. Fourth, it may 
well be questioned whether students in preparation 
for teaching who are usually under 22 years of 
age can profit in any substantial degree from 
advanced professional courses which are actually of 
significance only to those mature and inventive 
persons who in reality do become policy-makers 
for schools. 
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quently be necessary to restate a variety of 
considerations that may not be well known 
to educational policy makers, albeit they 
should be familiar to specialists in the 
social sciences. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to review some of these ele. 
mentary considerations in answer to cer. 
tain hypothetical questions. 

1. For purposes of determining suitadj; 
teacher-training courses in the social scienc, 
fields what had best be regarded as the basi: 
and essential social science? Undoubtedly 
this should be sociology. Sociology is the 
inclusive science of social groups, of th 
social interactions of individuals within 
groups, of the interdependencies and other 
relations of social beings working together 
or in opposition. Just as biology is the in- 
clusive science of life-possessing organisms 
under which are differentiated such sub- 
divisional and radiating sciences as zoology, 
bacteriology, dendrology, and scores of 
others, so sociology, as the inclusive science 
of mutual interactions of group forming 
members, is reinforced and extended by 
scores of subdivisional social sciences, such 
as economies (the wealth functioning social 
interactions of men), polities (the political 
or governmental interactions of men), 
criminology, anthropology, ethnology and 
others, some of which, such as the social 
science of family life, the sociology of re- 
ligious groups, the science of the evolution 
of human culture, the sociology of volun- 
tary fellowship groups and the sociology of 
conflict relations of men, are not yet evel 
adequately named. 

It is certainly not necessary that econom- 
ies should be included as a_ professional 
study for teachers, any more than it need 
be included in the professional preparation 
of dentists or architects. But there are 
doubtless a very few of the findings 0! 
economists that might well be given appr 
ciational consideration by prospective teach- 
ers. It would certainly be folly to preser!e 
courses in anthropology, political gover 
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ment, eugenics or the sociology of human 
migrations in teacher training any more 
than they should be included in courses of 
training for electrical engineers or opera 
singers. But it may easily happen that a 
very few significant ‘‘takings’’ or extracts 
from such fields might yet seem important 
in either case. 

2. Is it important, in the process of de- 
termining sociological courses for prospec- 
tive teachers, to carry to even greater 
lengths the subdivisional analysis of sociol- 
ogy? It is of very great importance that 
en do so. Otherwise we are certain to 
impose upon young teachers dull and non- 
fynetional studies of irrelevant matters, as 
was so long the ease in the psychological 
studies similarly imposed upon young 
teachers. 

Using the term ‘‘sociology’’ to include 
not only the assembled knowledge, but like- 
wise approved methods of further study, 
and also the best procedures in applying 
such knowledge and techniques towards in- 
creasing human well-being, then it ought to 
be clearly apparent that we can have not 
only a sociology of human group life, but 
also a sociology of ant-group life. We can 
have a sociology of the political relations of 
civilized men in eontradistinction to a 
sociology of the political relations of tribe- 
forming men. We can have a sociology of 
urban life as well as a sociology of rural 
life. We ean evolve a body of sociological 
knowledge of the school group life of girls 
and another of the slum gang life of boys. 

There is as certainly a sociology of crimi- 
nals as a psychology of crime or a physiol- 
ogy of malnutrition. We must see that it 
is as correct to speak of a sociology of farm 
life as it is to speak of the geology of sand- 
stone mountains. The sociology of pioneers 
is no more mysterious than the psychology 
of hunting Indians, the physiology of bees, 
the biology of soil bacteria, the chemistry 
of gold, the physies of sun spots, the as- 
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tronomy of double stars or the mathematies 
of normal probability distributions. 

It may well be that the sociology of 
modern American corporation industry is 
without significance in the preparation of 
primary school teachers, whereas apprecia- 
tional insight into some few aspects of the 
sociology of modern American village fam- 
ily life might well be of considerable sig- 
nificanee. Certainly the sociology of youth- 
ful coteries should prove a very relevant 
subject, whereas the sociology of the early 
American Indian tribes would be no more 
significant than the physics of the tides. 

Examination of professional training 
curricula in other fields will not give us full 
enlightenment in these matters. It seems 
always to be one of the weaknesses or vices 
of the organizers of instructional courses 
for the higher vocations that they overem- 
phasize the abstract study of the ‘‘gen- 
eral’’ or ‘‘pure’’ sciences to the neglect of 
important practical applications and prac- 
tice in the purposeful use of these. The 
pedantic mind still insists that a general 
course in biology is an essential prerequisite 
to the practical and every-day scientific 
study of gardening or sheep-breeding. 
Engineering colleges only reluctantly relax 
their invalidated demands for preparatory 
German, general physics and inclusive 
mathematics. Thousands of prospective 
teachers are still required to study intro- 
ductory general courses in psychology, not- 
withstanding complete ignorance of the 
formulators of such courses as to whether 
any considerable portions of the subject 
will prove practically applicable in any 
degree whatsoever by such teachers. 


III 
Because the histories we read and study 
are so commonly the histories of men, 
nations of men, the deeds of men, and the 
collective aspirations of men, there is a 
growing disposition to include them among 
the ‘‘social sciences.’’ 
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3. What part, then, should the various 
histories as social sciences play in the pro- 
fessional training of teachers? In so far as 
we think of any particular history as being 
that of an unique event, from a battle to 
the decline of an empire or the rise of a 
new religion, there can surely be no more 
justification for regarding an assemblage of 
such histories as being of any more impor- 
tance in the professional training of teach- 
ers than they or other similar histories 
would be useful in the training of physi- 
cians, mining engineers or veterinary 
surgeons. 

But in so far as it can be shown that 
study of the histories of either particular 
events or sequences of events serves to re- 
veal principles, rules or other generaliza- 
tions or inferences of probably functional 
value for these workers in future action, 
and which could not economically be other- 
wise derived, then obviously such studies 
have exactly the same justification in train- 
ing curricula as any others. 

However, in the present meager state of 
knowledge of the optimum objectives of 
teacher training, two considerations are 
important. First, it seems very doubtful 
whether any particular histories or se- 
quences of histories can now be found, from 
those of the building of walled fortifica- 
tions to those of the rise of new literatures 
or the appearance of seers and reformers, 
from which useful teacher training tech- 
nical knowledge or functional ideals can be 
derived. 

Second, it is highly probable that if his- 
tories can be found which are demonstrably 
serviceable to the ends indicated, it will 
prove far more profitable to treat them by 
sociological rather than by strictly histori- 
cal methods. For example, it is well known 
to historians that for long periods in the 
evolution of many peoples the guilds that 
strongly evolve about priestly, military, 
craft, commercial and sometimes even con- 
vivial functions display more purposeful 
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attitudes towards certain important forms 
of education than does the family group or 
the local community group, and, at those 
periods, incomparably more than does the 
state. Now the histories of particulary 
guild developments will probably not prove 
at all suggestive to either modern teachers 
or modern educational policy-makers, Byt 
the ‘‘sociology of guild education” as 
found in a wide range of ‘‘middle stage” 
cultures from China to Peru, no less than 
in Hanseatic cities and ancient Hebrew 
theocracies, might conceivably prove fruit- 
ful of some valuable insights or ideals, 

4. What may we expect to be the future 
place of the study of the ‘principles of 
education’’ in so far as these enter into cur- 
rent philosophies of educational aim, or 
social aspects of method? It becomes clear 
from study of fields of human work other 
than education that in early prescientific 
stages, when speculation, logical analysis of 
general experience and competing hypothe- 
ses must be extensively employed, resort is 
commonly had to the extensive formulation 
of ‘‘principles.’’ Thus one finds frequent 
reference in past centuries to the “ 
ples’’ of navigation, of gardening, of metal 
working, of architecture and even of medi- 
cine and war. But in all these areas ad- 
vances in reliable knowledge render it now 
unnecessary to discuss ‘‘ principles’ except 
in marginal areas where art, faith and 
vaguely apprehended factual knowledge 
still blend. 

We may well expect history to repeal 
itself in the ease of our infant educational 
science. When methods of teaching the 
multiplication table become as well worked 
out as are now methods of curing hookworm 
we shall no longer spend much time with 
‘‘principles’’ of largely deductive deriva 
tion. When we shall possess enough soci 
logical knowledge to show us as clearly why 
and to whom we should teach French 1! 
America as we now know why and when we 
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sladly relegate books of educational ‘‘prin- 


ciples’ to the upper shelves of our 


libraries. 
IV 

5. Since young teachers, during the first 
five to ten years of their service, will hardly 
be concerned at all with educational policy- 
making, but will be vitally, even exact- 
ingly, concerned with the execution of the 
assignments made to them by adminis- 
trators, what aid towards superior direct 
performance functions should they expect 
from sociological studies? 

There are a few areas of training for 
school work in which young students 
should expect much help from properly 
organized sociological studies. 

Of first importance, certainly, should be 
‘the sociology of school group life.’”? A 
‘school’? commonly consists of an aggre- 
gate of learners, who, if not already at the 
outset organized into several coteries, herd 
formations, cliques, bands or gangs, tend 
almost spontaneously to become so organ- 
ized, often, apparently, in almost uncon- 
trollable response to deep rooted instinctive 
predispositions. Any teacher is usually one 
versus mauy, the teacher having the advan- 
tage of prestige, experience, legal authoriza- 
tion and, it is to be hoped, commanding 
personality in addition. 

The ‘‘many’’ of the school have the 
advantage of numbers, intimate mutual 
understanding, mutual ingenuousness in 
their relations with each other, and large 
preoccupation with the proximate rather 
than the remote values of school coopera- 
tions. Normally, the ‘‘many”’’ prize the 
services offered by the teacher, but they also 
prize various antagonistic, even though 
‘emporary goods, such as opportunity to 
‘ooperate among themselves playfully 
against authority, to put off to to-morrow 
what should be done to-day, and to win 
ttle social victories against the older gen- 
‘ration as exemplified in the teacher. 

Now the sociology (ineluding, of course, 
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the social psychology, and even the social 
geography, the social climatology, and 
other phases of the social ecology) of 
school-formed groups, both within and 
without the school room, has as yet been 
only most superficially studied. There are 
no reasons why this science should not 
in the next decade or two become as well 
worked out as are now the sciences of 
school-room lighting or school-building 
ventilation. 

The maintenance of effective social rela- 
tionships, including rapport, respect, and 
the like between teachers and learners is 
not, of course, an important end of school 
assemblage; but it is, in the experience of 
every teacher, a momentously, if not tragi- 
cally, important means to the performance 
of the functions for which schools actually 
exist. 

Next in importance, probably, among the 
performance-improving functions of social 
science studies for teachers is that which 
ean be ealled ‘‘the sociology of cooperative 
versus individual learning.’’ 

About this subject practically nothing of 
an authoritative character is yet known. 
In the last analysis it is clear, of course, 
that all learning takes place in and through 
individuals, just as all food must be eaten 
by individuals. But the students of the 
physiology of nutrition tell us that certain 
gains accrue from eating in convivial com- 
pany that are not realized through solitary 
eating. 

Competition is one process or incentive in 
cooperative learning that has long been 
encouraged by elders, and still flourishes in 
physical education. The social control of 
any group, and especially of the more fore- 
thoughtful members of such a group, over 
its younger, less experienced, or less social 
members is visible everywhere in extra- 
school education. Effective pedagogy prob- 
ably now strives to harness such controls for 
purposes of moral and some other forms of 
school education. 
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One of the most persistent types of con- 
flict once waged between teachers and learn- 
ers was to prevent the latter from ‘‘help- 
ing’’ each other. For some purposes the 
convictions of those teachers as to the bad 
effects of mutual helping were perhaps 
right—and for others, wrong. But it is 
certain that this is an area of sociological 
science of utmost importance to young 
teachers as soon as the elders shall have 
something reliable to give them. 

A third subdivision of sociology of mani- 
festly great importance, in a performance- 
training sense, is that which could be called 
‘*the sociology of neighborhood community 
adjustments by young women (or men) 
teachers.”’ 

Village or parochial sentiment tends 
often to hold young teachers to supposedly 
exemplary, and sometimes peculiar, stand- 
ards of extra-school adjustment—some per- 
haps basically reasonable and sound, others 
perhaps artificial and needlessly exasperat- 
ing. Outside the schoolroom young teach- 
ers must seek convivial recreation, some- 
times courtship, and always some self- 
determination in voluntary services, church 
attendance, place of residence and the like. 

The social science of these matters is now 
largely left to the same obscurities and 
social emotivations to which we have here- 
tofore left knowledge of diet, sex and the 
hygienic effects of dress. But effective 
sociological analysis of conditions of sound 
social behavior as preliminary to endorse- 
ment or opposition to village or other local 
group standards here should prove entirely 
feasible during the next decade. 

One phase of this, or perhaps of a deeper 
analogous, social problem is the much vexed 
one of the service of married women in 
publie schools. Surely here is a social area 
of utmost importance from family, eugenic 
and other standpoints; yet how much 
heated consideration it has received, and 
how little of cool analysis in terms of 
larger social and personal values! 
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V 

6. Why should prospective or young 
apprentice teachers study portions of the 
social sciences appreciatively? Young 
teachers certainly have, or can have, very 
little to do with the determination of edy. 
eational policies. It seems probable tha: 
the overwhelmingly important function of 
applications of educational sociology, or of 
its subdivisional social sciences when they 
become well developed, will be to provide 
comprehensive and reliable guidance to 
those mature and technically equipped men 
and women who must determine, in their 
far reaching purposes and in thousands of 
specific applications, policies of aim, of 
scope, of adaptations, and of economies for 
our schools and other educational agencies 

We can all readily agree that young 
teachers should be masters of the know!- 
edge, appreciations and skills that they are 
expected to teach. Likewise they should by 
well trained in directing those learning 
processes that are essential to successful 
and economical mastery of such knowledge, 
appreciations and skills by their learners 
Furthermore, they should be adept in 
forming and managing the classes or other 
social groups that custom and economic 
need require as conditions of school educa- 
tion. And, finally, they should hav 
learned well what are the local community 
adjustments which they should make and d 
maintain as conditions of commendabl 
professional service—towards school au 
thorities, parents, gossip, confreres and 
others. These, as already indicated, ar 
performance masteries that they should 
derive from social science studies. 

But why should they study the social 
sciences that possess chief significance ' 
those experts who determine what shall be 
taught, to whom it shall be taught, an 
when it shall be taught? Officers determine 
policies, including strategy and tacties 
whether in warfare, in business, in prevet: 
ing disease, in operating newspaper publish 
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ing, or in giving school education to mil- 
lions. All-day working executants give 
effect to those policies and of course they 
should as far as practicable be trained to 
do so efficiently. 

Some of the hundreds of thousands of 
teachers now in our schools who are under 
thirty years of age will in due course share 
lightly or heavily in educational policy- 
making themselves—either as adminis- 
trators or as experts on committees working 
at the behest of administrators. But for 
such advaneed responsibilities these chosen 
individuals will usually have equipped 
themselves by prolonged studies under- 
taken, not in advance of, or during, but 
rather subsequent to their years of appren- 
tieeship and early experience in school 
work. 

Here we come to problems of vocational 
culture about which we know little as yet. 
t is very generally believed to-day, and 
conspicuously by the intelligenzia, that cul- 
tural appreciations of fields allied to, but 
not intrinsie to, one’s vocation have percep- 
tible if not vital effects upon vocational 
morale, enthusiasms, ideals and other con- 
comitants of efficient and satisfying par- 
ticipation. 

The extent to which these beliefs really 
rest on sound psychology or sociology is 
impossible of discovery at present. Grave 
doubts as to their validity will, indeed, arise 
in the minds of careful students of efficient 
farming, dentistry, home-making, carpen- 
try, seamanship and even teaching. 

Nevertheless policy-makers in teacher 
training will probably be well advised if, 
until further light becomes available, they 
include among their faith based objectives 
of teacher training a variety of short-unit 
appreciational courses in such fields as: 


a. The sociology of rural life. 
he soci i i 
b. The sociology of modern American urban life. 


¢. The sociology of the undersized American 
family. 
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d. The sociology of spinsterhood among women 
from 30 to 50 years of age. 

e. The sociology of democratic suffrage. 

f. The sociology of the home life of urban 
American adolescents. 

g. The sociology of crime in America. 

h. The sociology of vocational specialization as 
resulting from production with power- 
driven machinery. 

i. The sociological effects of slum residence. 
j. The sociology of the American-born children 
of non-English speaking foreigners. 

k. (Seores of others of similar importance.) 


Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





IS THE PROFESSOR BLAMELESS? 


Ir seems to have become one of the 
favorite pastimes of certain intellectual 
and other ‘‘lights’’ in our midst to be- 
ery the lack of intelligence and of a but 
mediocre ability or even absolute unwill- 
ingness to think on the part of the con- 
temporary college student. Of course, en- 
tirely too many proofs of the truth of this 
charge are available to make a serious 
denial of it anything but a confession of 
unfamiliarity with the actual facts of the 
situation. But it does not seem quite fair 
to assume as a matter of course that the 
undergraduate himself must be held solely 
accountable for this lack of clear and com- 
prehensive thinking among our students. 
Though it does not yet seem to have dawned 
on any of our young collegians’ critics, it 
is at least a possibility that these students 
are more unfortunate than guilty, rather 
victims than culprits, more deserving of 
pity than of sharp criticism. 

At any rate it will have to be admitted 
that while our higher institutions of learn- 
ing exist for the students, these latter do 
not—by themselves—constitute the college 
or university. There are other factors in- 
volved in such institutions besides the 
undergraduate (the collegians’ high opinion 
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of himself to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing!). The professor occupies a place of 
no mean importance among these factors. 
Moreover, the failure to consider his place 
in the situation is quite inexcusable in any 
serious attempt to fathom the reasons for 
the thoughtlessness of college students. For 
it certainly can not be denied that one of 
the foremost tasks of the professor is to 
arouse, aid and advance a thoughtful re- 
sponse in his students. In fact, is not this 
the paramount duty of the college and 
university instructor? Perhaps, then, there 
are professorial reasons for our contem- 
porary collegians’ so conspicuous unwilling- 
ness to trouble themselves with serious and 
constructive thinking. 

The fact is, both the method and the con- 
tent of instruction given by the ‘‘average”’ 
university professor are often far from 
conducive to serious thinking. I hasten to 
add that this statement of fact should not 
be construed as an attempt to whitewash 
our undergraduates from all blame. Far 
from it! The inability of large numbers 
of college instructors to provoke clear and 
comprehensive thought in the mind of the 
undergraduate is by no means the only or 
perhaps even main reason for the thought- 
lessness of our collegians. But whatever 
other reasons there may be it can not 
change the fact that part of the blame must 
be shouldered by the members of the faculty 
because of either their unwillingness or 
their inability to inspire youth to such 
creative thinking. 

Certain it is that over against the under- 
graduate who says ‘‘Let’s not think!”’ 
there is many a professor who says ‘‘ Let’s 
not startle or upset these unsuspecting, 
guileless, and, on the whole, quite innocent 
youngsters whom their well-intending par- 
ents and friends have entrusted to our 
care; we must keep that trust; and to do 
so means that we must not tax their young, 
undeveloped and uncritical minds with too 
serious and thought-provoking questions 
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or problems!’’ In harmony with this well, 
meaning position the professor proceeds at 
once to waste his own time and that of his 
‘‘trusties’’ by filling the class-hours With 
an inane discussion of superfluities, obyioys. 
nesses and a tireless recital of mere matters 
of fact. For what do we have books an 
laboratories and libraries if not that the 
student may find these mere matters of 
fact for himself? 

Besides, the above quoted professorial 
slogan contains a tacit assumption that this 
professor could startle and upset these 
young people with his ideas if only he de. 
sired to do so—an assumption which is by 
no means obvious. Every college student 
and everybody who has ever been a college 
student knows that there are many profes- 
sors even in our best and foremost universi- 
ties who have never had enough of an idea 
to startle anybody, least of all a 1927 cl. 
legian. 

This is not, however, the only type of 
instructor who fails to inspire serious 
thinking in his students. In fact, there are 
at least five distinct types of professors who 
fail at this most pivotal point of their work 
The first and most obvious type is, 0f 
course, precisely the man who has just been 
partially described, the instructor who hin- 
self has never had a really independent 
creative idea in all his life. His scholar- 
ship consists of mere—but often very effee- 
tive—memory-work. He may know hs 
authorities backward and forward but reel 
independent thinking is an unknown qua? 
tity to him. Besides—why think when 0 
may quote indisputable authority! 1 
walk around jn unchailenged quotatol 
marks is so much more impressive and 
much less dangerous than to advance mer 
personal ‘‘opinions.’? Personal indepet- 
dent ideas are unnecessary luxuries and 4° 
indication of an absurd degree of concel! 
Thus the good (?) man excuses his inability 
to think for himself to his own consciol» 
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lege students to be aroused to independent 
creative thinking by such professorial quo- 
tation-marks ? 

There is another curious specimen of 
professorial humanity who seems to imagine 
that it is a sign of scholarly profundity to 
be inexeusably dry and even criminally dull 
‘n his lectures. This type of man may or 
may not be able to think inspiring thoughts 
himself (for the mere observer it is often 
impossible to tell which). But he is so 
afraid that the college desk might be looked 
upon as an entertainment platform that he 
refuses to admit anything inspiring or any- 
thing which might arouse a real interest 
on the part of his students in his lectures. 
Above all his lectures must not savor of 
heap and easy scholarship; they must be 
‘learned and scholarly’’ and therefore they 
must be as abstruse and unintelligible as 
possible. Surely no one could imagine any 
young person in his good sense to be vitally 
stimulated by such class treatment. For 
after all there is no subject so fascinating 
but a dull treatment ean kill its appeal. 
Just as, on the other hand, there is no sub- 
ject-matter so dry but an inspiring instrue- 
tor ean make it live. But oh—where are 
these fountains of inspiration ? 

Then there is that pitiful type of instrue- 
tor who, though he really might be capable 
of arousing his students to productive ser- 
ious thought, is actually afraid to do so. 
lle fears the possible consequences to which 
serious thought might lead immature minds. 
He may or he may not be honest in this 
fear. That is to say, he may really and 
‘incerely feel that the undergraduate mind 
‘s too young and unbalanced to be able to 
stand the stress of being weighted down 
with serious and weighty questions and 
problems. The student being only ‘‘half- 
baked, ” his conclusions would naturally be 
Mid “half-baked’’ and therefore apt to be 
dangerous both to himself and to society. 
He might become an economie, a political, a 
“cial or a religious radical. (We shall 
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leave it to the reader to spend a few ex- 
cruciating hours to picture for himself the 
horrible consequences which might follow!) 
Thus this wise (?) keeper of youth is hold- 
ing back his own best thought for fear of 
what the unbalanced student-mind might 
do with it. Or else he is holding back 
because he has adopted the peculiarly static 
slogan of ‘‘Safety First!’’ for his motto. 
Safety first—not for his students, but for 
himself. That is to say his soft-pedalling 
is motivated by a fear of the regents or 
trustees or donors or publie opinion, #.e., by 
a fear that he might lose his position. Sad 
though it is, it is nevertheless all too true 
that there are enough of these—supposedly 
—servants of society in the boards of 
regents or similar bodies who consider it 
one of their primary functions to say what 
shall or what shall not be taught in our 
higher institutions of learning. And— 
while the group is constantly diminishing 
in number—there are still enough men in 
faculty positions of such institutions who 
love their positions more than they do the 
truth. But whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that there are still too many in- 
structors holding back their best and most 
advanced thought from their students. 
And this fact has caused a most deplorable 
condition in our so-called seats of learning. 
The present writer once had a college 
president tell him: ‘‘I may believe every- 
thing you do, but I have sense enough not 
to tell what I believe.’’ With such dis- 
honesty among college leaders, what can 
you expect from the students? 

A fourth type of professorial humanity, 
it seems to me, deserves more pity than 
criticism. This is the instructor who, 
though himself a real thinker, simply does 
not appear to have the ability to get his 
own thought and inspiration across to the 
man or woman on the farther side of the 
desk. He may be a real scholar, a profound 
thinker, and independent in his conclusions. 
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But he is simply not a teacher. He lacks 
the fundamental quality of an instruetor, 
namely, that of communicating his own 
thought to the student in such a way that 
he not only hears words but gets meanings 
and ideas. Of course there are those who 
maintain that this man might have been 
trained to be a real teacher as well as a 
scholar and thinker. But I do not think 
that this problem is definitely settled. Of 
course real teachers should be trained; but 
mere training may not be able to make them 
real teachers; teachers may have to be born 
as well as trained. If this is admitted then 
this type of instructor is indeed to be pitied. 
But however this may be, he is still one 
more to swell the crowd of the professors 
who fzil to provoke the best thought and 
scholarly inspiration in the student. 
Finally there is the man who would 
rather think through a problem by himself 
and then share the achieved results of his 
own best thought with his students than to 
give the problem to them for whetting their 
own minds on it and through personal care- 
ful thought come to their own conclusions. 
In the first place, it takes the student so 
interminably long to work through the 
problem that he—the instructor—might as 
well save his own time and that of the 
student by simply giving his own solution 
to the student. And, in the second place, 
the student is apt to ‘‘make a sorry mess’”’ 
of it anyway, which would try the instruc- 
tor’s patience and forbearance beyond what 
can reasonably be expected of him. Conse- 
quently, he figures that, taking everything 
into consideration, both he and the students 
will profit by his habit of working out the 
various problems himself and presenting 
his own conclusions along with the state- 
ment of the respective problem. Theoreti- 
eally, of course, the student does not have 
to accept the solution offered by the in- 
structor. But practically it works out in 
the following manner. In the first place, 
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the temptation of simply accepting a goly. 
tion already offered is too great for ninety. 
five per cent. of the college students to make 
them want to go to the trouble and harj 
work of working out their own. In the 
second place, even if a student did feel tha: 
he would want to work out his own probley 
he is too often deterred by the feeling tha: 
he ean hardly expect—as a mere student— 
to be able to improve on the solution offered 
by the professor. And, finally, if he did 
work out the problem himself and woul 
come to a solution different from the on 
offered by the instructor, the likelihood is 
that he would get blame instead of prais— 
and besides, in the examination, the profes. 
sor would probably want his own answer 
thrown back at him anyway; why make 
one’s self unnecessary troubles, then! It 
would seem to be almost obvious that under 
such circumstances a student would hav 
to be a fool to work out a problem for hin- 
self. And, of course, if he gets his problems 
not only stated but solved for him by his 
instructor how can he ever become an in- 
dependent and creative thinker? Thus 
impatience and _ selfishness have robbed 
many a university scholar from becoming 
a real inspiration and guide into serious 
and productive thought to his students 
When you add up all the faculty-mem- 
bers who belong in these various types 
of failures in their great task of inspiring 
students to independent and creative thiné- 
ing the result is appalling. How many ar 
left in any college or university who do not 
belong in one or the other of the classes 
described? Yet, thank goodness, there are 
some, but they are certainly not in the 


majority. But then, we are, of coum 


erateful for small favors. We would rather 
have a few thought-provoking and inst 
ing men in our faculties than none at 
Much might be said about these truly great 
fountains of inspiration, but the present 
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paper is not devoted to them, so we must 
forbear this pleasure this time. 

However, since the fact of professorial 
inability to inspire creative thinking in our 
modern collegians is so obvious and glaring, 
it should not be overlooked in the berating 
of the contemporary student. In fact, as 
long as such faculty failure at the most 
critical point in our university life is as 
common as it is at present—from whatever 
eauses—we can not expect the college-man 
to be a really generally thoughtful product. 
For in college he has not only been social- 
ved. fraternitized and athleticized to death, 
but he has more than likely been lectured 
and talked to death until it would be almost 
a miracle if he had a spark of independent 
thinking left after having finished the four 
years’ ordeal of what—by more mockery 
than truthfulness—he insists upon calling 
a ‘‘good time.’’ 

Supposing, then, we begin the reorganiza- 
tion and fructifying of our colleges and 
universities by demanding of those who 
constitute the teaching staff that they: 
Think, let think, and inspire others to think 
at whatever price. 

PauL ARTHUR SCHILPP 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
GERMAN SCHOOLS 

Tue Marx Cabinet’s bill regulating denomina- 
tional and secular schools in Germany was 
passed on first reading in the Reichsrath, the 
measure going to the Cultural Committee over 
the votes of the Left parties. The draft of the 
bill was prepared by the government under 
pressure of the Roman Catholies but, according 
to The Christian Science Monitor, has been 
changed considerably to their disadvantage by 
committees of the Federal Council. These 
changes were made on the suggestion of the 
Prussian government, and the Prussian Roman 
Catholies supported them rather than endanger 
the entire bill. The bill, in its new form, em- 
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phasizes the right of the state to control schools, 
and drops the clause stating that religious 
representatives should have seats on the school 
council, Churches also are not to be empowered 
to name a representative for permanent control 
of religious instruction, as originally intended. 
The position of schools, where both Roman 
Catholie as well as Protestant religious instrue- 
tion is given, is strengthened. The bill gives the 
churches many valuable rights, such as the in- 
troduction of religious instruction in non-re- 
ligious schools in the form of “extraordinary 
lessons,” and the right occasionally to investi- 
gate the manner in which religious instruction 
should be carried out. The establishment of re- 
ligious schools—schools under the supervision of 
the church—is not forbidden, but is hedged in 
by more restrictions than had originally been 
planned. 

According to the London Times the bill has 
been rejected after passing the first reading. 
The chief reason was that as drafted it placed 
the financing of new schools on the states. 
There were also other causes, such as the growth 
of a desire among states where the undenomi- 
national school (in which religious instruction is 
given in separate classes) has become the nor- 
mal type under state law to take advantage of a 
clause of the constitution providing for the 
maintenance of that type under the eventual 
Reich law. At first only Baden, Hesse and Nas- 
sau were to be granted this privilege, but ten 
more states have since decided that they do not 
want their educational systems upset by the es- 
tablishment of denominational or secular schools 
at the demand of the guardians of any 40 chil- 
dren. The Center, as representing the Catholics, 
and the Nationalists, as representing the more 
extreme Protestants, are none too pleased with 
this development. In the Reichstag committee 
negotiations the balance will be held by the 
German People’s Party, which has inherited cer- 
tain Liberal traditions. 


THE SCHOOLS OF STRASBOURG AND 
CLERICAL TEACHERS 
THE text has been published of the letter sent 
by Mgr. Ruch, Bishop of Strasbourg, to M. 
Poincaré, to protest against the substitution in 
one of the elementary schools of Strasbourg of 
a lay teacher for one of the nuns who had 
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hitherto been responsible for the teaching. The 
incident, which has been taken up very strongly 
by the Catholics of Alsace, arises out of the 
decree issued by M. Herriot on March 3, 1925, 
authorizing the suppression of confessional 
schools in those towns of Alsace where the 
municipal councils might vote for the change. 
Strasbourg, the municipality of which is pre- 
dominantly socialist, was one of the towns 
which accepted it. Accordingly, those schools 
in which, as is frequent in Catholic countries, 
the teaching had hitherto been conducted under 
the auspices of the Church were obliged to ac- 
cept non-Catholic pupils and to provide religious 
instruction which did not conflict with the creed 
of their parents. In the school in question, 
where the teaching has for generations been 
in the hands of the Sisterhood of Ribeauville, 
the nuns were apparently abie to satisfy the 
religious scruples of the parents, and all went 
well at first. Last summer, however, one of the 
teaching sisters died. The Mother Superior im- 
mediately put another sister in her place, but 
simultaneously the socialist mayor of Stras- 
bourg warned her that he had applied for a 
lay teacher to fill the post, and that lay teachers 
would gradually be substituted for all the 
sisters. At the beginning of this term the new 
lay teacher was duly installed. The result was 
the mass meeting of protest organized in Stras- 
bourg by the Ligue des Catholiques d’Alsace 
and Mgr. Ruch’s letter to M. Poinearé. 

M. Poinearé has replied to this letter, ex- 
plaining the reasons why the government could 
not oppose the decision of the municipality. 
He declares that neither the prefectural ad- 
ministration nor the educational and religious 
statutes of Alsace have been tampered with. 
The government has done nothing against 
established uses since the coming into force of 
the law of March 15, 1850, which undoubtedly 
gave to the prefect the right to nominate a 
teacher recommended by the congregation. 
The Commune pays the salaries of religious 
teachers. Only since 1924 has the state paid 
part of the salaries of these teachers. The 
municipalities have always kept, and still keep, 
the initiative in appointing a religious or lay 
teacher according to their wishes. M. Poincaré 
refers to various cases in which laymen have 
replaced clerical teachers and clerical teachers 
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have replaced laymen, both since the war and 
between 1909 and 1914. No reproaches, he 
says, were levelled against the German authori. 
ties. M. Poinearé concludes that the interests 
of peace are best guaranteed by leaving the 
question to the municipality nominated by and 
responsible to the local population. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES IN NEW YORK CiTy 


A COMMITTEE representing the Academy of 
Medicine, the Child Health Association anj 
several other organizations has investigate 
the provision made for school luncheons iy 
the New York City schools, at the request of 
Superintendent O’Shea, and now reports to 
Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

After considering the need for reorganiza- 
tion, the report enumerates the following ob- 
jections: 


The operating manager is a_teacher-at-larg 
without requisite authority. No supervisory as 
sistants exist or are provided for. No steps have 
been taken to eliminate concessionaires. Recent 
visits of inspection show distinct deterioration i: 
the quality of the food and in the equipment and 
rising operative costs without expansion of serv 


The committee also says that under the present 
untrained management, the forty-four school 
lunch rooms which were turned over to the 
Board of Education in 1919 by the volunteer 
organization which started them, have decreased 
to twenty-seven, and that during the same 
period the budget provision has increased from 
$50,000 to $78,000. Concessionaires, according 
to the report, are serving unsupervised and 
often unwholesome food and have _inereased 
from none to fifty-three known to the com- 
mittee. 

The statement declares that it has employed 
many expert nutritionists in connection with 
the survey and agrees with the expert dietitians 
and with the more than a hundred directors 
of school lunch rooms which the members have 
consulted in other cities, that the school lunches 
ean be self-supporting in this city with the 
ception of administrative overhead. | 

The committee closes its statement by say": 


The School Lunch Inquiry Committee . . - clsims 
no credit, it sponsors no candidate, it has paid its 
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own expenses and it has learned much, but the re- 
sults, in spite of repeated assurance of agreement 
and promise of action, have been nil. 

The letter is signed by Mabel Hyde Kit- 
tredge, chairman; Dr. Lewinski-Corwin, exec- 
utive secretary, Publie Health Relations Com- 
mittee of the New York Academy of Medicine; 
Mary Arnold, exeeutive secretary, Children’s 
Welfare Federation; M. Alice Asserson, New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association; 
Howard W. Nudd, director, Public Education 
Association; Henry Linville, president, Teach- 
ers’ Union; Robert E. Simon, president, United 
Parents’ Association, Greater New York; 
Martha Lincoln Draper, Women’s City Club, 
and Ida Blair, member-at-large. 


A FARM COLONY FOR PHILADELPHIA 
BOYS 

Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger reports that 
three permanent buildings, costing approxi- 
mately $500,000, will be erected at the Thomas 
Shalleross School for Boys in Byberry by the 
Board of Publie Education. These buildings 
will be the first of eight units that, when com- 
pleted, will represent the most modern features 
of boarding school equipment. The entire proj- 
ect, it is estimated, will cost more than §$2,- 
000,000, 

Two dormitory units, to house ninety boys 
and provide temporary classrooms and work- 
shops, and a service building, containing kitchen, 
laundry and heating facilities, will be erected 
at once. 

The Shalleross School for Boys is situated on 
an estate of ninety-six acres at Byberry road 
and Andalusia turnpike. The school was estab- 
lished by the city early in 1926 as a farm colony 
for “difficult” boys, who were housed in tem- 
porary quarters awaiting the erection of the per- 
manent structures. Establishment of such a 
colony was frequently urged by school superin- 
tendents during the last twenty-five years. 

In 1915, the property was purchased and, fol- 
lowing the disruption caused by the war, efforts 
Were made to open the school in 1925, despite a 
fire that destroyed the dormitory buildings. Ray- 
mond MaeNeille, former presiding judge of the 
Municipal Court, and others interested in the 
“boy problem” of Philadelphia, have repeatedly 
emphasized the need for a home where boys of 
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difficult but not criminal character could be re- 
moved from harmful home conditions. At pres- 
ent, thirty-five boys are housed in temporary 
buildings, including a remodeled barn. 

Plans prepared under the direction of John 
D. Cassell, superintendent of buildings, provide 
for twelve dormitory cottages, each housing 
thirty boys, a thoroughly equipped administra- 
tion and school building and a service building. 

Facing Byberry road, the administration 
building will present one side of an oval around 
which the other buildings will be located. Six 
double cottages will flank the two long sides of 
the oval with the large service building in the 
rear completing the project. A concrete drive- 
way will surround the eight building units and 
within the oval created by the buildings will be a 
parade and drill ground for the students. Al- 
together, eleven acres will be utilized by the 
buildings and their immediate campus. 

The general style of architecture is that of 
two-story English cottages. The construction 
will be of hollow tile walls with a stucco sur- 
face, slate roofs and concrete foundations. 

The six double cottages will present twelve 
separate homes for “families” of thirty boys, 
presided over by a “house-father” and a “house- 
mother.” Each unit will contain living quarters 
for the “family,” including a dining-room, liv- 
ing-room, playroom and other home-like features. 

Until the administration building is erected, 
one of four dormitories that are to be built will 
be utilized as class and shoprooms. The admin- 
istration building, the next unit to be erected, 
will contain, besides the principal’s offices and 
reception rooms, shops for woodwork, metal 
work, electrical work, tailoring, carpentry, 
printing and general work. 

Classrooms also will be included in the admin- 
istration building and when the entire project is 
completed, about four hundred boys will be 
eared for in one group, this plan preserving, at 
the same time, the advantages of small family 
life under the “cottage system.” 

Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, the associate superin- 
tendent, under whose direction the Shallcross 
School immediately comes, outlined the sort of 
life the boys lead at the colony in Byberry: 


These boys are in no sense of the word criminal 
or of low mentality. They have merely proved un- 
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adaptable to routine school work, through indiffer- 
ence or truancy, or their home surroundings are 
such that they are better off away from their in- 
fluence. At Shallcross School, they will be able 
to get a thorough education, work off their excess 
spirits on the farm and live a normal home life 
under the care and guidance of a sympathetic 
house-mother and house-father. They will help the 
cook, do the chores around the house, wait on tables 
and learn a calling in the shops. None of them will 
be over school age, which is sixteen. From results 
already obtained from the thirty-five boys who 
have lived in the temporary buildings, we have 
found that they are so happy at Shallcross that it 
is often difficult to get them to leave. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue change in the student government of 
Princeton University has been completed with 
official recognition of the new Princeton Stu- 
dent Council by the Princeton Board of 
Trustees. According to press reports the 
change from the former rule of the entire 
undergraduate body by the senior class through 
its own senior council has been replaced by 
an undergraduate council elected by the univer- 
sity at large with representatives of the three 
upper classes. The trustees resolved that “op- 
portunity will be afforded the student council 
for consultation with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Board of Trustees or the fac- 
ulty before final action is taken on matters 
of undergraduate life.’ Another resolution 
reads “resolved, that subject to the action of 
the faculty, the proposal that the student 
council be represented upon the Discipline 
Committee and the Committee on Non-Athletic 
Organizations, be approved.” 

Under the terms of the former resolution 
the Princeton undergraduates have nominally 
achieved a triumph, for the old senior council 
resigned in protest against alleged encroach- 
ment of the trustees on their powers and the 
fact that action was taken without consulta- 
tion of the senior council. 

The resolution, however, does not define the 
powers of the new council. In a letter ad- 
dressed to H. Chapman Rose, chairman of the 
Student Council, and signed by Edward B. 
Duffield, chairman of the Committee on Under- 
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graduate Life, and Dean Christian Gauss, the 
same executive powers of the former senior 
council are promised to the new board. The 
lack of definite understanding of these powers, 
however, was given as one reason for the 
resignation of the old senior council last year, 

When the Senior Couneil resigned it sue 
gested that a more representative form of gov- 
ernment, such as the present Student Council 
be elected. Officers of the three upper classes 
called an election of a student council this fal) 

In the letter to the chairman of the St. 
dent Council, Dean Gauss and Mr. Dufiieid 
write : 

In regard to the functions of the council as ay 
executive rather than as an advisory body, the us 
derstanding of the trustees is that the council wil 
begin to function in the matters formerly under 
the direct control of the senior council. Further, 
that in case it seems desirable at any time for th: 
council to take other matters under its direct super 
vision, the council will proceed at once to do » 
by mutual agreement with the party concerned, 
whether the trustees themselves, the faculty or th 
dean of the college. . 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL OF VASSAR 
COLLEGE 

THE new curriculum at Vassar College at- 
tempts to organize courses around general topics 
or, in other words, breaks away from the depart- 
mentalization of knowledge and transfers the 
“emphasis from the subject to the object ot 
study.” 

The first of these centers of interest to be or 


ganized is that of euthenics. The term denotes 
the idea of improving the individual throug! 


improving his environment. As it is in ear) 


childhood that improvement of environment has 


most effect upon the individual, a department 0! 
child study is a logical and essential elemen! 


To this department Smiley Blanton, M.D., tor 
merly of the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clin ¢, 
was called at the opening of the present colleze 


year. 


ng the 


may be studied and some idea regardir 
responses of children may be secured, a Nurser 
School has been opened. The direction of © 


school is in the hands of Lovisa C. Wagon’ 





In order to offer to the students of Vass# 
College a laboratory in which child developme' 
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Ph.D., with Mary Mumford and Emily Payetta 
Turney as nursery school teachers and Lura F. 
Hielman as research worker in speech. 

This school is occupying a beautiful new 
building, a gift to the college, which provides 
not only ample housing for the school but also 
office space for the child study staff. A large 
play yard stretches from the building through a 
crove of trees. This play yard is equipped with 
playground apparatus of the sort usually found 
‘n such schools and also certain pieces of equip- 
ment designed to develop the motor control of 
the children and to encourage constructive 
manipulation. 

The staff of the nursery school will devote 
itself to the study of teaching methods and ma- 
terials in order to contribute, in some measure at 
least, to the educational theory which will make 
for more adequate training of young children. 
While the primary purpose of the school is for 
teaching of both children and college students, 
yet the staff is undertaking some definite studies 
of materials and their suitability for young chil- 
dren. The school is fortunate in that it has been 
given freedom to develop its own educational 
policy and also in that the emphasis of the divi- 
sion of euthenies places upon the nursery school 
the obligation to develop teaching methods and 
materials which will be suitable for use in home 


situations. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE AND RECORDS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Tue bureau of educational records and gui- 
dance which this fall has absorbed the regis- 
trar’s office at the University of Wisconsin 
started last week on the scientific part of its 
program of “taking the university’s educational 
pulse,” one of the purposes avowed for the bu- 
reau by President Glenn Frank at the time of 

its creation, 

Under the direction of F. O. Holt, registrar 
and exeeutive director of the bureau, and Pro- 
fessor V. A. C. Henmon, professor of psy- 
chology and seientifie director, a series of tests 
was given to freshmen in order to gather infor- 
mation for a study of the possibilities of adjust- 
ing university work to the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, 
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The hundred and twenty freshmen in the 
Experimental College and a larger group of 
students selected at random from the College 
of Letters and Science took psychological, 
scholastic aptitude and high-school content 
examinations. 

Later, other groups of freshman students 
will be tested, and achievement tests may be 
carried on as the year advances to measure the 
university’s efficiency in developing the apti- 
tudes revealed by the tests just given students. 

Registrar Holt states in announcing the be- 
ginning of the scientific program of the bureau 
that it may coordinate with a movement in- 
augurated by the City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin. 

At the recent convention of the association 
in Madison the problem of developing a co- 
operative program for educational guidance of 
students was discussed, and the outcome was a 
request for the appointment of a committee 
which should include representatives of the 
superintendents and high-school principals of 
the state, the normal schools, the colleges and 
the university. This committee is to study the 
following topies: (1) The type of literature 
sent to candidates for admission to institu- 
tions of higher learning. (2) The type of 
admission blanks and information to be pre- 
sented to colleges, universities and normal 
schools concerning the candidates for admission. 
(3) The possibility of creating a system of 
guidance and records which, organized in the 
high school, will be available for a continued 
guidance program for each student who goes on 
to college. 


THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL AND THE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

New York Hospirat and the Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College have been invited to con- 
struct a new group of buildings overlooking the 
East River between Sixty-eighth and Seventieth 
Streets and from Avenue A to Exterior Street. 
The buildings are adjacent to the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 

Dr. George Canby Robinson, dean of the Van- 
derbilt University Medical School at Nashville, 
will be the executive director of the new organi- 
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zation, which will be known as the New York- 
Cornell Medical College Association. It will be 
operated under the supervision of a joint ad- 
ministrative board composed as follows: For 
the hospital, Edward W. Sheldon, president; 
William Woodward, president of the Hanover 
National Bank, and Frank L. Polk; for the col- 
lege, Livingston Farrand, president; J. Du Pratt 
White, of White and Case, and a trustee of Cor- 
nell, and Dr. Walter L. Niles, dean of the Cor- 
nell University Medical College. 

The plan will necessitate the provision of over 
sixty million dollars, to be apportioned as 
follows: 

Cost of land, new buildings and equip- 

ment . om es $15,150,000 
New York Hospital endowment 15,000,000 
Value of present hospital .... 5,700,000 


Cornell College endowment «0.0... 9,800,000 

Total ...... oie: hook . $45,650,000 
Additional hospital endowment ..........._ 10,000,000 
Additional college endowment ................ 5,000,000 


Grand total ................. $60,650,000 


By the will of the late Payne Whitney it is 
expected that a sum considerably in excess of 
$10,000,000 will be available and the General 
Edueation Board has contributed $7,500,000. 
Dr. Robinson will be the executive officer of 
the joint board; executive officer of the faculty 
of the medical school and at the same time the 
dean; supervisor of education and research in 
the hospital; supervisor of the budgets of the 
hospital and school, and coordinator of work be- 
tween the school and hospital. The Cornell lab- 
oratory staff has been on a full-time basis for 
many years and in the unified organization the 
heads of the major clinical departments of the 
medical college and the hospital will be expected 
to devote their whole time to the work of the 
college. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


DEAN ANDREW FLEMING WEsT, organizer 
and head of the Princeton Graduate College 
since its founding in 1901, tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board of trustees on October 28, 
effective at the close of the present academic 
year. The trustees have appointed as his suc- 
cessor Dr. Augustus Trowbridge, who has been 
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professor of physies at Princeton University 
for more than twenty years. Dr. Trowbridge 


‘is at present in Paris as a representative of 


the International Education Board. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the University of Colo- 
rado, addresses were to be given on November 
3 and 5 by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
Dean Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean Roseoe 
Pound, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Lorado Taft 
and Professor Paul Shorey. At the banquet 
on Friday evening Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
from 1914 to 1919 president of the University 
of Colorado, was expected to be the principal 
speaker. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University and formerly professor of 
psychology in the University of Chicago, gave 
the convocation address at the University of 
Chicago on October 31. His subject was 
“Medicine and the University.” At the same 
time exercises were held formally opening the 
new clinics and medical laboratories. Honor- 
ary degrees were conferred on Dr. Frank Bill- 
ings, for twenty-five years dean of Rush Medi 
eal School and former president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association; Dr. Wilbur F. 
Thayer, the Johns Hopkins University, present 
president of the American Medical Association; 
Dr. Karl Landsteiner, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and now of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, and Dr. Rufus Cole, director of the 
hospital of the Rockefeller Institute. 


On the occasion of the installation of Dr. 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins as president of Oberlin 
College, the honorary degree of doctor of bu- 
mane letters was awarded to Professors Charles 
Hall Grandgent, professor of Romance !an- 
guages at Harvard University; Edward Cooke 
Armstrong, professor of the French language, 
Princeton University, and William Albert Nitze, 
head of the department of Romance languages 
at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Roscor W. THatcHeR was formally i 
ducted into the presidency of the Massach- 
setts State Agricultural College on October >. 


Dr. H. J. Burestanuer will be installed 
president of Cornell College on November 15 
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He succeeds Dr. Harlan Updegraff, who recently 
resigned. 

Tue RevereND Dr. Cuares F. Dapp, pastor 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, has 
heen called to the presidency of Wagner College, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, by the board of 
trustees. 

Dr. A. Warren STEARNS, former medical di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, has been appointed dean of the Tufts 
Medical School, Boston. 

Dr. J. H. J. Upwam, head of the department 
of medicine at the Ohio State University, has 
heen elected acting dean of the College of 
Medicine. 

Dre. Harotp E. Jones, assistant professor of 
psychology at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly created institute 
of child welfare of the University of California, 

Dr. J. V. BrerrwieEseER, associate professor of 
educational psychology in the University of 
California, has become dean of the department 
of education in the University of North Dakota. 

Ix addition to the appointment, recently an- 
nounced in ScHoon anp Society, of Dr. Mark 
A. May as professor of educational psychology 
at Yale University, Dr. John W. Tilton, research 
assistant, has been appointed assistant professor, 
and Kenneth J. Sheldon instructor in secondary 
education. Maud Keator, director of the divi- 
sion of special education and standards of the 
Connecticut State Board of Education, will lee- 
ture on “Edueationally Exceptional Children.” 

Dr. F. Herrick Connors, principal of the 
Goundry School, North Towanda, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant professor of elementary 
education in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. WituiaM A. BrowNeLt, of the depart- 

ment of edueational psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, is this year assistant professor of edu- 
cational psychology, measurements and statistics 
at the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Myron W. Warxurys has resigned his pro- 
fessorship in the University of Missouri and ac- 
cepted an appointment to the faculty of New 
York University. He will be professor of eco- 
homies in the college of arts and pure science. 

Dr. Carney Lannis, of Wesleyan University, 
has been made acting chairman of the depart- 
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ment of psychology, and T. A. Langlie, of the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
instructor. 


Dr. RatpH Beatuey, assistant professor of 
education at Harvard University, will be Har- 
vard exchange professor at Knox College dur- 
ing the second semester. He will lecture on 
“Mathematics in the Science of Education.” 


THE New Jersey State Board of Education 
has confirmed the appointment of Mrs. Helen 
W. Hazen, principal of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Girls’ Vocational School, as head of the depart- 
ment for the training of home economics 
teachers maintained by the state board of edu- 
eation under the federal act for vocational edu- 
cation in cooperation with the State Agricul- 
tural College. 


Louis A. Rice, of Cranford, N. J., formerly 
office manager of New York University, has 
been appointed as assistant in the division of 
secondary education of the New Jersey State 
Department. Mr. Rice’s main work for the 
present will be the conducting of studies in 
commercial education. 


Miss Ciara E. Curtis, a teacher in the Cam- 
den, N. Y., High School, has retired after serv- 
ing for fifty-seven years. 

Rurus W. Weaver, president of Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Georgia, has accepted the sec- 
retaryship of the Education Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


SUPERINTENDENT Puitie H. Kimpati, of 
Brunswick, Maine, has been appointed principal 
of the Maine State Normal School at Machias. 


Epwarp E. Roperick, superintendent of 
schools of Belfast, Maine, was elected president 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association at its recent 
Portland meeting. Figures from the secretary’s 
office show that 5,350 teachers attended the 
meeting. 

A. W. JOHNSON, associate professor of eco- 
nomies and accounting at the University of 
New Hampshire, has been elected to the presi- 
deney of the New Hampshire Business Edu- 
eators Association. 

Dr. Witi1am A. Howe, chief of the medical 
inspection bureau of the New York State 
Edueation Department, was elected on October 
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17 first president of the newly organized 
American Association of School Physicians. 
To carry out the program adopted at the meet- 
ing, Dr. Howe will name some of the most 
prominent school physicians in America to com- 
mittees on educational qualifications for school 
physicians, standardization of methods and 
forms for school medical inspection and health 
service, standardization of medical direction 
and health service in normal schools. 


Dr. Henry Suzza.o, formerly professor of 
the philosophy of education in Columbia Uni- 
versity and, more recently, president of the 
University of Washington at Seattle, is engaged 
in making an analysis of graduate instruction 
in the higher schools of the United States for 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Dr. Suzzallo has been a trustee 
of the foundation since 1921, and vice-chairman 
of the board from 1924 to 1926. In 1926 he 
was made chairman of the board of trustees, 
and is still serving in that capacity. 


Two members of the school of education at 
the University of Wisconsin last week joined 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the same faculty, 
who is directing a survey of the school system 
of the state of Virginia. Professor John Guy 
Fowlkes is collecting data on the financial 
aspects of the Virginia schools and Professor 
C. J. Anderson is collecting material on the 
situation in the common schools of the rural 
districts. Professor O’Shea has completed the 
field work of the survey and will return to 
Madison to direct the work of analyzing the 
data gathered. 


J. ALFRED SPENDER, British journalist and 
author, now in the United States as the first 
senior fellow appointed to the American news- 
paper fellowship established in memory of 
Walter Hines Page by the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States, has been appointed 
Bromley lecturer of Yale University. He will 
deliver two lectures on January 9 and 10. 


Proressor Eric R. D. Macuaaan, director 
and secretary of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London, is the second holder of the 
Charles Eliot Norton chair of poetry at Har- 
vard University. 

Proressor Leon Britiourn, of the Collége de 
France, will be in residence at the University of 
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Wisconsin during the second semester of the 
present year as acting professor of theoretic) 
physies. Professor Brillouin will give courses jy 
the department of physies on the application o{ 
dynamics to quantum theory and recent develop- 
ments in quantum theory. 


Dr. E. G. BRANCH, associate professor and 
head of the Spanish department of the College 
of William and Mary, has been appointed an 
instructor in the Royal University for For. 
eigners at Perugia, Italy, for the summer ses. 
sion of 1928. He will serve there as professor 
of Italian literature and will return to William 
and Mary next September. 


THERE will be three candidates for the reetor- 
ship of the University of Aberdeen in the elec. 
tion taking place on November 13. Of the four 
Seottish universities, St. Andrews is still the 
only one with a non-political rector and among 
recent lord rectors it numbers Kipling, Barrie 
and Nansen. The party advocating a non-politi- 
cal appointment have asked John Masefield, the 
poet, to stand as an independent candidate and 
he has accepted the invitation. The other can- 
didates are the Earl of Birkenhead (Unionist) 
and Sir Archibald Sinclair, M.P., for Caithness 
and Sutherland (Liberal). 


M. Ernest Vessiot, the mathematician, who 
has for the past six years filled the post of sub- 
rector of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris, 
has been appointed rector by the French mu- 
ister of education. It is stated that this is the 
first time a non-classical scholar has been ap- 
pointed. 

Dr. F. S. Harris, president of Brigham 
Young University, has returned to the institu- 
tion after a year’s leave of absence, during which 
time he attended the Pan-Pacific Science Con- 
gress in Japan and made a world tour, studying 
education in various countries. He visited 
Egypt and most of the countries of Asia and 
Europe. 

Dr. Epwarp F. Bucuyer, after a year’s lea’ 
of absence spent abroad in the restoration 0! his 
health, has returned to assume his duties as pt 
fessor of education and director of the Colles: 
for Teachers and the Summer Courses of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. W. F. G. Swany, formerly professor 0! 
physies at Yale University and now director 
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of the Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute, delivered the Founders’ Day 
address at Swarthmore College on October 29. 


Dean Emeritus JAMES E. RusseELL gave an 
address on “The Problem of Good and Evil” in 
Milbank Chapel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on October 26. 

Tue Bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York states that the dedicatory cere- 
monies of the Emily Howland High School at 
Sherwood were made memorable by the ad- 
dress given on that occasion by the distinguished 
woman whose gift made possible the school and 
whose name a grateful community has given to 
the institution. Emily Howland will be a hun- 
dred years old this November. Her address at 
the dedicatory ceremonies is said to have made 
a lasting impression on her hearers. Through 
it ran her philosophy of education as a means 
of developing better citizens. References to the 
recent convention of the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations and to a recent address 
of President Coolidge showed the keen interest 
she maintains in eurrent educational matters. 


More than one thousand guests are expected 
at a luncheon of the United Parents Associa- 
tions to be held in honor of the members of 
the Board of Edueation and the Board of 
Superintendents of the New York publie schools 
at the Hotel Astor, on November 5. Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Robinson, president of the College of 
the City of New York, will act as chairman and 
the speakers will inelude Senator Ernest E. 
Cole, counsel of the State Department of Edu- 
cation; George J. Ryan, president of the Board 
of Edueation; Dr. William J. O’Shea, superin- 
tendent of schools, and Robert E. Simon, presi- 
dent of the United Parents Associations. “New 
York’s School Objectives” will be the subject 
lor diseussion, and the luneheon will provide an 
opportunity for the various speakers repre- 
senting the different phases of publie education 
in the city to lay before the parents the 
schedule, the aims and ideals of publie edu- 
cation in New York City. 

PLans have been completed for the annual 
educational conference to be held at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, on No- 
vember 11 and 12. The conference will be 
opened on Friday afternoon, when the speakers 
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will include Dr. Emory W. Hunt, president of 
Bucknell University; President William Mather 
Lewis, of Lafayette College, and John H. Min- 
nick, dean of the school of education, University 
of Pennsylvania. State Superintendent John 
A. H. Keith and President Lewis will speak at 
the evening session. 


THE care and education of children will be the 
subject of a series of lectures, under the auspices 
of the Parents’ Council of Philadelphia and 
committees of teachers and parents from the 
northern suburbs. Dr. Ernest R. Groves, di- 
rector of the University of North Carolina’s 
Institute for Research in Social Science, will 
open the series at 4 P. M. in the auditorium of 
Jenkintown High School with a talk on “Lead- 
ing Boys and Girls through these Days.” Dr. 
Harry D. Kitson, professor of vocational edu- 
cation at Columbia University, will speak on 
vocational guidance. Harry M. Tiebout, psy- 
chiatrist in the Institute for Child Guidance of 
New York City, will speak on “Helping Chil- 
dren face Realities” on November 29. The con- 
cluding lecture on December 6 will be by Dr. 
William Heard Kilpatrick, professor of educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A CONFERENCE of deans of liberal arts col- 
leges in land-grant institutions of the north- 
eastern section of the United States is being 
held at the Pennsylvania State College, Novem- 
ber 3, 4 and 5. 


CotumsBiA Universtty has announced gifts to 
the university amounting to $210,000. The 
donors include: Walter B. James, $25,000 to be 
added to the Walter Belknap James Research 
Fellowship Fund established by bequest from 
Dr. James; Mrs. Honoro Gibson Pelton, $10,000 
to establish a scholarship in Columbia College 
in memory of her father, William Henry Gib- 
son, ’75; Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
$20,000 for research in education; Carnegie 
Corporation, $5,600 for scholarships in fine 
arts; George Adams Ellis, ’04, $5,391 for the 
maintenance of a scholarship in the school of 
law. 

A arr of $100,000 to the Yale Endowment 
Fund to establish a professorship of compara- 
tive religion in the Yale Divinity School has 
been made by John A. Hoober, of York, Pa., 
as a memorial to his parents. 
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A couiection of framed paintings has been 
received by the University of Akron as a gift 
from Miss Harriet S. Phillips, of New York 
City. The gift is a memorial to her parents 
who formerly lived in Akron. In addition to 
this collection, Miss Phillips has given many 
etchings and drawings, her library of more 
than one hundred art books, laces and other 
art treasures, 


Ir is planned to establish at the University 
of Michigan a complete psychological labora- 
tory for studying school pupils from the ages 
of two years up through the college grades. 


THE teachers of Vermont are financing their 
own illiteracy campaign. They not only volun- 
teer to do the teaching, but the State Teachers’ 
Association has appropriated the funds to carry 
on the movement. Vermont has a small per- 
centage of illiteracy, but is determined to blot it 
out entirely. The movement is being led by the 
State Illiteracy Commission, of which Mr. 
Frederick W. Wallace, district superintendent 
of schools, is chairman. 


THE question as to whether states can pro- 
hibit children of other races from attending pub- 
lie schools provided for white children will be 
brought before the Supreme Court. The con- 
troversy reached the court in a case from the 
Rosedale school district in Bolivar County, Mis- 
sissippi, where the school authorities required a 
child of Chinese descent to attend a public 
school provided for Negroes. The case was sub- 
mitted for decision without oral arguments. 


Accorpine to the report of the National 
Catholie Welfare Conference Bureau of Edu- 
cation a total of 15,836 students are now at- 
tending Catholic theological seminaries. This 
number represents an increase of 1,852 stu- 
dents in the two-year period since the last 
report was made. At the present time the 
Catholic church is educating for the ministry 
more than double the number of students sup- 
ported by any other religious group. There 
has been a decrease from 170 to 162 in the 
number of institutions working exclusively in 
the theological field. The eight institutions 
which have gone out of existence were small 
preparatory seminaries. The students have 
been sent to larger and better organized insti- 
tutions. The process of consolidating institu- 
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tions and of organizing regional seminaries js 
growing steadily, especially in the South anj 
Middle West. The Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
due largely to the fact that it possesses th: 
Catholic University of America, reports thy 
largest number of theological schools, fourteey 
in all. It is closely followed by New York. 
with twelve. Chicago theological schools ar 
educating 1,483 candidates for the priesthood, 
Baltimore 1,140 and New York 1,367, Th 
theological school in St. Louis has an attend. 
ance of 1,081 and is the dominant seminary of 
the southwest. 


“STUDENTSHIPS” for teachers who desire ¢ 
attend full-time courses of advanced specialized 
study or research in universities or other instity- 
tions have been established by the British Board 
of Education. The studentships are limited in 
number and applicants must have had not les 
than five years’ experience in schools recognized 
by the board. The purpose is to assist suitabl 
teachers in recognized schools—which may be 
elementary, secondary, technical schools or in- 
stitutes, art schools or training colleges—w! 
wish to improve their teaching ability. The 
course of study must be approved by the board. 
Grants will be made for a term or for the aca- 
demic year, and may be extended for a period 
of not more than two years, at not to exceed 
£100 a year. Research work necessitating trav 
or practical study of industrial conditions ™ 
connection with instruction in technical subjects 
will be considered by the board in making 
awards. 


5 


or. 


A sPECIAL correspondent to the New \ 
Sun reports that recently thirty-two young ¢0l- 
liery workers arrived in London on an educa- 
tional tour which forms part of an importan! 
campaign to secure better conditions in (0® 
industry by educating young miners, who thus 
qualify themselves for executive positions. The 
head of the mining company who was in chars’ 
of the party said that the object of the visit 
was to allow the men to acquaint themselves 
with the conditions existing in other coal lelts 
the newer methods of mining the coal and ‘e 
organization and equipment of large colliertes 
the provisions adopted for increasing safety 
mines and details of the manufacture of mints 


appliances and colliery equipment. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF AKRON 


Tur University of Akron in 1926 appre- 
ciated the fact that something had to be done 
to orientate more rapidly and efficiently the en- 
tering students. Heretofore, a system of fresh- 
man lectures had been in vogue. As these 
were placed at different times during the first 
semester, it was apparent that the effect was 
lost upon the class and considerable time wasted 
in adjusting the new student. 

A committee was appointed to study the 
situation and suggest a remedy. This group 
consisted of the deans of the colleges, the di- 
rector of the night session and a faculty mem- 
ber. An exhaustive study was made, first, of 
problems confronting the freshmen entering a 
municipal university, and secondly of existing 
plans in use in other institutions to meet these 
difficulties. 

It was found that the problems fell into sev- 
eral groups. First, the orientation of the stu- 
dent to his surroundings, especially the neces- 
sity of showing him the fact that the work of 
an institution of higher education differed from 
secondary school work in many ways. Secondly, 
it was felt that the creation of a main objective 
was essential. Thirdly, the committee was im- 
pressed by the use of certain examinations, not 
only for determining the location of students in 
proper groups in college, but also with the pos- 
sibility that the tests might be used as bases for 
the admission of students. Finally, the question 
of preserving the value of the week by con- 
tinuing its foree throughout the academic year. 

In order to expedite matters these problems 
with their several solutions were placed in the 
ands of a member of the committee, designated 
as Director of Freshman Week, with instruc- 
‘ions to prepare a schedule to be presented for 
further discussion. 

As a beginning, it was decided to have the 
Director of Admissions assign each entering 
student to a section. Twenty sections were ar- 
ranged as follows: four arts college sections for 
Yomen; four teachers college sections for 
Women; seven arts college sections for men; one 
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tions for men from the college of engineering 
and commerce. The distribution was to be 
watched carefully in order that high school 
groups could be broken up and the maximum 
advantage given for the making of new ac- 
quaintances. 

To each section was assigned some experi- 
enced faculty member known as the adviser. 
This person was to take the group through the 
week and to familiarize himself with its mem- 
bers. In order to solve the fourth problem 
enumerated above, it was decided that the ad- 
viser should meet members of the section indi- 
vidually. At this time he would be provided 
with a eard for each subject which the stu- 
dent was taking, showing the grade and giv- 
ing the class instructor’s remarks. The adviser 
was given full power to drop the student from 
the course or make any other arrangements he 
deemed necessary. This system apparently 
would preserve some of the influence and force 
of the week by providing the student with an 
adviser who was familiar with his problems. 

A schedule covering four days was then drawn 
up using the section of about fifteen students 
as the unit of operation. The freshmen had 
been notified when they registered to report for 
an assembly on a certain date. At that time 
announcements were made and the president 
addressed the group on “College Duties and 
Responsibilities.” 

Immediately after the opening talk the stu- 
dents reported to their section advisers and for 
the rest of the time were under their direction. 

A list of the different functions in which the 
freshmen participated follows: 


General lectures for the group as a whole: 
‘*College Duties and Responsibilities.’’ 
‘“History and Customs of the University.’’ 
‘*Student Honor.’’ 

‘“How to study.’’ 

Special lectures for combinations of sections: 

‘‘The Sorority Problem and Social Affairs,’’ 
Dean of Women. 

‘Fraternities and Employment, 
Men. 

‘*Rules and Regulations (for each college), 
Deans of Colleges. 

‘‘Hygiene Lectures for Men and Women,’’ De- 
partment of Biology. 


” 


Dean of 
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‘* Athletics’? (for men and women), Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 
Examinations: 
Psychology examination. 
English examination. 
Mathematics examination. 
Physical examination. 
Individual section operations: 
Section talk by the adviser, ‘‘Classroom Prob- 
lems. ’’ 
Payment of bills. 
Campus tour. 
Lecture on ‘‘ Notes and Note-taking.’’ 
Two hours of practical library work. 
Locker keys and freshman insignia were issued. 


To conclude the week there was a class mass- 
meeting and entertainment. 

The results obtained have seemed to warrant 
the time and expense devoted to the under- 
taking. Not only has the new student been ad- 
justed and much time saved, but also the faculty 
has been given an opportunity to study the 
freshman as an individual and work out solu- 
tions for the separate problems which would be 
impossible when the entire university is in 
operation. 

D. H. GARDNER 

UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 





DISCUSSION 
A GREAT UNIVERSITY 


For twenty-five years and more the writer 
has been associated in some capacity with what 
seems to him in some regards the greatest of 
universities. Its field of interest does not in- 
clude theology, or law, clinical medicine, engi- 
neering or more than a few of the fields of study 
usually included in university departments of 
“philosophy and the arts.” It has no require- 
ments for admission except evidence of ability 
to make worthy use of the privileges it offers. 
It has never given a degree; in fact, it is not 
authorized by law to do so. It has never gradu- 
ated a student, has never given an examination, 
has no required courses, and less than one third 
of its students are enrolled for any course. 
Nothing so banal as “grades” has ever been 
mentioned in its halls. There are no “honors” 
and no rewards except the work itself. The 
students come when they choose, stay as long 
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as they wish, leave when they will, to return or 
not as they desire. No other university in the 
world can point to so much publication, during 
the last thirty years, of sound and important 
results of research in the fields which this jp. 
stitution covers, as this university can show, 
The life of the university is not hampered by 
regulations or system; it is spontaneous anj 
natural. So full of vitality is its whole atmos. 
phere that for years it has attracted to itselj 
the strongest men in our universities and }- 
leges, although its equipment was meager, |\s 
eminent success during its years of poverty has 
recently won it the reward of generous gifts 
without any campaign for funds, gifts that now 
make its equipment for research in its chosen 
lines as adequate as in any institution. 

This institution is the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. It 
is owned by a selected group of 306 [in 1926) 
of those who have worked in its rooms, largely 
teachers in American universities and colleges, 
these forming the “Corporation.” It is con- 
trolled by 32 trustees elected by the corpors- 
tion, all of them members of the corporation 
and all but two biologists. The exceptions are 
the treasurer and a business man who for 
years served as president of the trustees. The 
members of the corporation are elected by the 
trustees. The officers of this institution are 4 
president and a clerk of the corporation (serv- 
ing also as president and clerk of the trustees), 
a treasurer, am executive committee of seven 
members, and a director of the laboratory. All 
these officers, and the trustees as well, are elected 
by the corporation upon nomination by th 
trustees. The teachers in the few courses 0! 
fered are chosen by the director and the exect- 
tive committee. 

The ownership and management of the insti- 
tution is thus wholly in the hands of those wh 
have been accustomed to make use of its facili 
ties. There is no outside control of any ete 
It is in this regard the most un-American 0! #! 
American universities and might well serve * 


+ 
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a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night | 
point our institutions of learning to a way 
of our American wilderness of education 
control. 

Not only in the matter of its control mig . 
well serve as a beacon to our American une 
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sities and colleges. It might well inspire them 
by its example in the success it has had in 
ridding itself of the whole confusing and dis- 
tracting system of regulations, examinations, 
’ degrees, “honors” and other hamper- 
ing and unworthy paraphernalia, and thus 
tripping to its work. No wonder it has won 
incomparable success! Would that some group 
of intellectual Quakers would maintain an edu- 
cational institution of wider seope, which should 
“dress plain” and go after the real thing, un- 
hampered by the educational frills and furbe- 
lows, “the honors and privileges thereunto ap- 
whose appeal is chiefly to human 


“grades,” 


pertaining,” 
foibles and weaknesses. 

A majority of the present leaders of Ameri- 
can biology and some of those most productive 
in medieal science have been associated with the 
Woods Hole Laboratory and most of our col- 
lege and university students of biology have 
worked with teachers who have been at Woods 
Hole. The impress of this laboratory upon 
American biology has been greater than can 
adequately be realized, and its influence is 
spreading beyond our own country through the 
students it draws from abroad. 

In this institution, unique to-day, we have a 
return to the medieval idea of the students form- 
ing and controlling the university. Since that 
day we have wandered educationally into a far 
country and have filled our bellies in part with 
husks, instead of real food, innutritious husks, 
however richly spiced and sweet-flavored they 
may be. Is there hope that the revival in this 
one institution of control by the students them- 
selves may be the earnest of the coming of better 
methods, pupils and teachers and associated re- 
search workers being all students together and 
directing the institution from this standpoint? 
Will educational ideas, like other phases of 
human thought, move in eyeles? “The thing 
that hath been is that which shall be, . . . and 
there is no new thing under the sun.” 


MayYNnarp M. METCALF 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TEACHER TRAINING IN THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 


: Tus title is the same as that for an article 
'y Anna K. Rissler in ScHoon anp Society for 
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July 9. Perhaps the gist of that article may be 
given in these brief quotations: “Is it worth- 
while to spend eighteen or twenty hours at col- 
lege upon educational courses ...?” “Cer- 
tainly no one will say that teachers need no 
training at all; ...” “One course in methods 
or principles should give her a fair idea of how 
to proceed in the handling of a class, and sev- 
eral weeks or a month of supervised teaching 
and observation should show her how to apply 
these methods. Outside that, little else is neces- 
sary.” “Methods, principles, introduction to 
teaching, educational psychology, class-room 
management, all overlap and give time after 
time the same material. . . .” 

Not all the requirement is strictly work in 
education. General psychology, required of all 
students, is usually included, and sometimes 
sociology. It is not proved that if prospective 
teachers were required fewer hours in education 
that they would take more hours in their major 
and minor subjects—possible, not necessarily 
probable. It may be assumed that overlapping 
is an evil not restricted to the department of 
education. If Latin is referred to in an En- 
glish class, or biology in sociology, it is praise- 
worthy. It is not granted that courses in 
education are less exacting than the average of 
modern liberal arts offerings. Irrelevant: “The 
time devoted to the study of the history of 
education would have been more profitably 
spent in the study of the history of the United 
States.” Ineconceivable: “A student of history 
of education may know all about the method 
of instruction in the grammatical and rhetorical 
school of Quintilian and yet know nothing what- 
ever about the colonization of North America.” 

Every new subject in the liberal arts curricu- 
lum has had to fight its way in. Even the 
classics were once unweleome. When they 
gained entrance and finally monopolized the 
field, they were ungenerous towards modern 
language, science and social science. Each sub- 
ject in turn plays the same role of fighting its 
way in and of keeping other subjects out. Pro- 
fessional courses in education are comparatively 
new, hence are grudged their place by teachers 
of subjects which have gained academic re- 
spectability by being in, time out of mind. 
Ancient is honorable. 
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Perhaps professional courses in education 
have been aided to their present place in the 
curriculum by state departments of education. 
Now, state departments have not yet announced 
their infallibility. But it may be assumed that 
they are generally in close touch with the edu- 
cational needs of their time. Their require- 
ment, therefore, of 12, 15 or 18 hours of pro- 
fessional education by graduates of colleges 
who are to teach in public high schools, may 
be looked upon as a consensus of opinion by 
men who know. It must be admitted that it 
is hard for the liberal arts college to accept 
requirements from any source, when it has for 
so long issued orders to the academic world. 
If professional courses in education have been 
aided from without, they are not peculiar in 
that respect. It is probably safe to say that 
all modern subjects in the curriculum are there 
because of outside pressure, rather than from 
the glad hand from within. Colleges are con- 
servative. 

Professors of education are men of liberal 
education. Many have majored in academic 
subjects, which they have in turn taught. Many 
have been in administrative posts. It may be 
assumed that they are not unmindful of the 
just claims of academic subjects, having been 
students, teachers and administrators thereof. 
But their experience and graduate work in 
education have given them an additional view- 
point. Indeed, they see two sides instead of 
one. Such men, in the main, may be trusted 
to less bias in judgment than men who see but 
one side. There has not come to my notice a 
single case of professor of education, or super- 
intendent of schools, or high-school principal, 
who has not held high ideals of scholarship for 
high-school teachers. If it may justly be 
charged that high-school teachers are not as 
scholarly as they should be, attention might be 
directed to departmental rivalry in colleges, 
which leads to spreading the student’s time over 
too wide a field. Result: each department gives 
more elementary and fewer advanced courses. 
Scholarship suffers—against which there are not 
wanting voices of protest from professors of 
education. 

Education is becoming scientific. Departmen- 
tal courses for teachers evidence this, where but 
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yesterday the all-but-universal view was that {) 
know a subject was to be able to teach it 
These departmental teachers’ courses are Spe- 
cifically technical, methodological—the more w 
the better. Some of the courses in the educa. 
tion department are likewise technical, 9, 
class management, school hygiene, adolescence. 
curriculum, tests and measurements, schoo) 
administration, school finance. The modem 
teacher can be expected to succeed neither by 
guess, nor by the ignorance of supervisors, on 
by an indifferent public. 

But the modern teacher must be more than 
technician. Education is becoming professional, 
The teacher needs orientation. Such courses as 
history of education, educational classics, edv- 
cational sociology, principles of education, se- 
ondary education, meet this more professional 
aspect. They give the prospective teacher some 
notion of her place in the school system and 
of the place of the school system in society a: 
the preserver of civilization and the basis of 
progress. This orientation is charged to t 
account of professional education. In 
nature it is highly liberal. For liberal eduea- 
tion pushes back the walls of ignorance, gives 
vision, tightens the grip on reality and increases 
the power to do. Some professional education 
must be credited as liberal. 
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DEAN WEST OF PRINCETON 
THRovuGH the resignation of Dr. Andrey 
Fleming West from the Princeton graduate c0- 
lege, of which he has been head since its mee) 


tion as an idea in 1901, one of the most string 


nrry 


figures in the higher education of the cou! 
passes into private life. At a critical momevt 
in the history of Princeton University, Wood" 
Wilson became its president in 1902, “to build 
it up,” and Dr. West became dean of the gra‘ 
ate college to make it what it is to-day WI ‘ 
both at first seemed to have the same aims # 
objects, it soon became clear that the fatal - 
take had been made of failing to define the 7 
tive authority of the two strong and post” 


men. 
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ked by M. Taylor Pyne, regarded by many 
as the university’s most useful son, and by 
Grover Cleveland, who in 1904 had become 
chairman of the trustees’ committee of the grad- 
nate school, Dean West’s institution was 
launched at the same time as President Wilson’s 
preceptorial system. Behind a surface agree- 
ment there was disagreement, not only as to the 
interrelations of the university and the school 
but as to whether or not the graduate college 
should be made to wait upon the convenience of 
the other. The sponsors of the school refused 
to accept the theory that it should remain “tem- 
porary,” and not attempt to raise the necessary 
anlietetite nt until certain undergraduate needs 
had been attended to. The controversy was the 
first of several that ended by bringing President 
Wilson out of Princeton into public life. 

This represented only one side of Dean West’s 
activity as an educator and a scholar of inter- 
national fame. He has been an outspoken en- 
emy of the elective system of study. He has 
pointed out time and again the evils, as he saw 
them, arising from the lack of training in the 
fundamentals and neglect of the classics. To 
him Latin and Greek were ancestors of the 
greater part of English, and it was through 
them that the mind, especially when dealing with 
cientific matters, could obtain the forms of ex- 
pression that it needed. “Fewer studies, more 
study,” was his maxim. It was with keen satis- 


Bae 


faction that he observed that as the classies were 
made less and less compulsory they were selected 
voluntarily by more and more students through- 
out the country. Expelled by the door, they 
ame back by the chimney to plague those whom 
Dr. West described as the advocates of “the edu- 
cational lunch counter.”—The New York Sun. 


Proressor ANDREW F. West has resigned his 
deanship of the Graduate College of Princeton 
University, but still keeps and will keep to the 
end of his days the deanship of classical studies 
in America. His visible monument will be the 
Graduate College Quadrangle with its Cleveland 
Tower, which will incidentally preserve memory 
t a Princeton academic controversy that was 
‘oven into the fabrie of national and interna- 
tional history. That the Graduate College stands 
somewhat apart physically has given it a dis- 
tinctive individuality and a certain sequestered, 
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if not superior, air which would have been lost 
if its “quad” had been put down in the midst of 
those which provide for the undergraduate 
needs. It is, indeed, such a place as President 
Wilson in his professorial days imagined for 
Princeton as a whole—‘a perfect place of learn- 
ing,” where “literature walked in quiet cham- 
bers or with storied walls about,” where “cold 
’ and where youth dwelt in 
dormitories with “magic casements.” Except 
that it can hardly be said to be used to the 


’ 


science sat ascetic,’ 


“rough ways of democracy,” this creation of 
Dean West’s dreaming and planning would seem 
to be a fulfillment of the dream of the one who 
wished to prevent its setting apart. 

Dean West’s invisible monument will rise in 
every community where classical learning has 
been nourished by his unceasing effort in empha- 
sizing in season and out of season, through sev- 
eral decades, the permanent values derivable 
from the proper training in the classics. It is, 
he contends, one means, if not the only means, 
“of maintaining the gold standard of education.” 
It was chiefly through his indefatigable interest 
and his persuasive appeal that funds were given 
a few years ago for an investigation of the study 
of classics in America, first to find the facts 
about their teaching, second to analyze them and 
discover their import, and third to prepare a 
progressive, constructive place for their better 
teaching. 

The returns showed that there were approxi- 
mately a million students in Latin alone in the 
secondary schools—more than the number in all 
the other languages combined. It is due per- 
haps more to Dean West and those whom he has 
gathered about him in this fight for “the gold 
standard” that the numbers of students of the 
classies are growing rather than falling in this 
“practical” age, even despite the more direct 
appeal of vocational courses.—The New York 
Times. 





REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHICAL COMMITTEE 

We, the undersigned representatives of Na- 

tional Library Associations, in conference at 

Edinburgh, on September 30, adopt the follow- 

ing resolution with the understanding that 
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neither this action nor any action which may 
hereafter be taken by the committee shall be 
binding on any national library association 
until ratified by the association. 

(1) Resolved that we hereby establish the 
International Library and Bibliographical Com- 
mittee. 

(2) The committee shall consist of members 
selected by the national library associations 
which ratify this action. There shall be from 
each country only one designated member with 
the right to vote, but with him may be asso- 
ciated adjoint delegates. 

(3) The duties of the committee shall be to 
select the time and place for international li- 
brary conferences and, with the cooperation of 
local committees, to prepare programs for such 
conferences; and to make investigations and 
recommendations concerning international rela- 
tions between libraries, organizations of li- 
brarians and bibliographers and other agencies. 

(4) International library conferences shall be 
held at least once in five years. The first con- 
ference to be convened by this committee shall 
be held in 1929 or 1930. Plenary sessions of 
the committee must be held in connection with 
each international library conference. Other 
sessions may be held at the call of the chairman 
and must be held when requested by one third 
of the committee. The first plenary session of 
the committee shall be held within one year 
from this date. 

(5) The committee shall have power to ap- 
point sub-committees from its own membership 
or from the membership of any of the co- 
operating national library associations. 

(6) The officers of the International Library 
and Bibliographical Committee shall be a chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen and a secretary. These, 
with four other members, shall constitute the 
executive committee. The chairman, vice-chair- 
men, secretary and other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee shall be elected by the com- 
mittee for a term ending December 31 follow- 
ing the next ensuing conference. The secretary 
may be, but need not be, a member of the com- 
mittee designated by some national association. 
He shall have the right to vote. Vacancies on 
the executive committee shall be filled by the 
committtee. The executive committee for the 
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period ending December 31 after the first Inter. 
national Library conference to be held Shall be 
the delegates of Czecho-Slovakia, France, (jr. 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden and the 
United States; the first chairman shall be the 
delegate of Sweden, the first and second viee- 
chairman and the secretary for the first tem 
shall be chosen by the executive committes 8s 
constituted in this paragraph. 

(7) We do not think it necessary for the 
present to ask for any contributions from th: 
national organizations. If contributions shou\j 
later be needed, it is suggested that they shal 
be in a certain proportion to the number of 
members of each national association, as deter. 
mined by the committee. 

Signed by: Austria, Dr. Uhlendahl; Bel. 
gium, Frans van Kalken; Canada, George H. 
Locke; China, Mary E. Wood; Czecho-Slovakia, 
Zdenek Vaclay Tobolka; Denmark, Oskar Thy 
regod; France, Henri Lemaitre; Germany, Dr. 
Uhlendahl; Great Britain, L. Stanley Jas; 
Holland, E. de Clereq, A. Hulshof; Italy, 
Vincenzo Fago; Norway, Wilhelm Munthe; 
Sweden, Isak Collijn; Switzerland, Herman 
Escher; United States, C. B. Roden, Charles 
F. D. Belden, George B. Utley, Frank P. Hill 
H. H. B. Meyer, Carl H. Milam. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PRAISE AND CENSURE AS INCENTIVES 


THE problem of a supervisor is how t 
better results from teaching. Consequently be 
is interested in the effects of various kinds 0! 
motives and incentives. Although there is need 
of more experimental evidence on the sel 
dary school level, it is very generally agreed 
as a result of theory and empirical evident 
that true motive on the part of pupils products 
more work, more intelligent work, and more 
effective work. But with the curriculum & " 
now is and for some time is likely to be, se" 
ine motives are possible in only the muon! 
of high school assignments. The relative values 
of the various kinds of incentives, therefor, 
become of concern to the supervisor an’ ” 
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teachers are commendation, praise, encourage- 
ment, on the one hand, and censure, ridicule, 
and threats, on the other. The amount of use 
of each kind has in the past probably been 
determined more by the temperament of teach- 
ers than by calm judgment of the relative 
effects, There is, however, considerable evi- 
dence concerning effects, all of which should 
be known by teachers and supervisors and used 
hy them in modifying practices so that better 
results from teaching may ensue. 

Hurlock has summarized? most of the exist- 
ine evidence in the introductory chapter to her 
dissertation. It shows that from several ex- 
eriments animals learn faster when rewarded 
or their trial efforts than when punished, that 
experienced printers tremendously increased 
their output under promise of a bonus, that 


I 


pupils improved achievements of several kinds 
merely through being informed of their scores, 
that in every reported experiment incentives 
of encouragement are superior to those of cen- 
ure. In her own study she shows material 
improvement of scores on intelligence tests, 
which ordinarily one would expect to be slightly 
affected by effort, by pupils who were praised 
and encouraged, 

In two studies? Laird has presented the tes- 
tmony of ninety-two freshmen and sophomores 

a state university as to the effects of the 
two kinds of incentives on their high school 
and college work. His plan was followed to 
secure additional evidence during the summer 

1927 from considerably more than three 
hundred graduate students in a course at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, on the Im- 
provement of Instruetion in Secondary Schools. 
Without preparatory diseussion or assignment 
the students were asked to report whether they 
worked better, the same, or worse in high school 
under twenty-one different situations. (To 
Laird’s list two were added: the best liked and 
the least liked teacher.) The reports in indi- 
vidual eases doubtless lack somewhat in aceu- 
racy, students naturally tending to recall in- 
‘Hurlock, Elizabeth B. ‘The Value of Praise 

of as Incentives for Children.’’ Archives 
| Psychology. No. 71. July, 1924.’ Pp. 78. 

* Laird, Donald A. ‘*How the High School 
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Student 


Work.’ 


Responds to Different Incentives to 
Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1923. 
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COLLEGE StupentTs (LarRD) 


AND 370 GRADUATE STUDENTS REPORTING 
EFFECTS ON WorK or CERTAIN 


. Reprimands be- 
fore others 
. Reprimands to 
others 
‘ Reprimands in 
private 
. Sarcasm before 
others 
5. Sarcasm to 
others 
-Sarcasm in 
private 
7. Ridicule before 
others 
. Ridicule to 
others 
- Ridicule in 
private 
10. Low marks 
1l. Low marks 
others 
12. Extra work 
¢ , penalty 
13. Extra work to 
others as pen- 
alty 
. Conference by 
teacher with 
parents 
5. Friendly confer- 
ences 
5. Public commen- 
dation 
7. Public commen- 
dation to 
others 
8. Commendation to 
parents 
9. Excused from 
work as re- 
ward 
. Worked for best 
liked teacher 
. Worked for least 
liked teacher 


Laird Briggs 


7 40.4 13.3 46.2 
31.9 28.8 

9.9 6.9 

10.0 12.9 77.1 
10.0 46.2 43.8 
18.2 16.9 64.9 
23.8 69.0 

58.7 30.8 


15.2 63.6 
16.1 15.8 


21.2 42. 2.4 63.0 4.6 


60.6 24.0 20,0 36.4 


90.6 


50.8 0.0 69.5 


3.6 88.9 


1.0 


5.9 26.9 67.2 
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stances of acute feeling rather than those that 
more frequently occurred; but this is not wholly 
bad for the purposes of the study, and the large 
number of responses tend to make unimportant 
the inaccuracies of individuals. The size of the 
percentages is sufficiently large in practically 
every case to be convincing. The results from 
Laird’s study and from that at Teachers College 
are presented in Table I. 

The students in the Teachers College study 
were all mature and experienced, most of them 
as principals of high schools. Their experi- 
ence and their philosophy probably to some 
but 


they recorded their responses nothing had been 


extent influenced their memories, before 


said in class to influence them. These students 
had doubtless been superior in their high school 
work and their experiences had probably been 
more pleasant than those of the majority of 
their fellows. More than seventy per cent. of 
them had experienced all of the incentives with 
the exception of the following: Sareasm in pri- 
vate (24.1 
(30.3 per ecent.), ridicule in private (10.3 per 
cent.), extra work as penalty (43.8 per cent.), 
conference by teacher with parents (17.5 per 


per cent.), ridicule before others 


cent.), and commendation to parents (61.9 per 
cent.). At this point it may be noted that the 
average per cent. of those who recalled incen- 
tives involving personal attention outside of 
class, such as private conferences, is only 39.2, 
while the average per cent. of those who re- 
called incentives given in the routine of school 
procedure is 81.1. These percentages suggest 
that supervisors may well direct some of their 
energies toward increasing the amount of at- 
tention outside of recitation period to individual 
pupils. 

The evidence from both studies is convincing 
that commendation, praise and encouragement 
are superior to censure, ridicule, threats and 
punishment. The latter not only are ineffective 
with the pupils to whom they are given, but 
they frequently are harmful to the other mem- 
bers of the class. Certainly they do little good, 
as may be seen by totaling the percentages in 
It seems unnecessary to 


the last two columns. 
discuss causes or to suggest recall by teachers 
of effects on them, either in high school or in 
their present work, of both kinds of incentive. 
Memory by an individual is unimportant in 
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comparison with that by several hundred others 
equally competent and experienced. Even the 
worst incentives seem to have produced good 
results with certain students. Note, for ey. 
ample, that a small percentage reported that 
they worked better after ridicule before their 
classmates, but by and large commendation, 
praise and encouragement get the best results, 
For many other reasons they are worth trying 
consistently as a part of deliberate Poliey. If 
reprimands, sareasm and ridicule must be used, 
the evidence is that they do less harm when 
administered in private than in publie, 
There is essential agreement between the re- 
sults of Laird’s study and of that at Teachers 
Such differences as exist which do 
not invalidate the conclusions, are probably to 


College. 


be explained by the greater maturity and ex- 
perience of the more highly selected group, All 
the data should be studied in detail. They 
could well be made the subject for considera- 
tion in a teachers’ meeting. 

One other study remains to be reported. In 
the Speyer Experimental Junior High School 
a teachers’ meeting was devoted to a diseussion 
of the relative merits of the two kinds of m- 
centives. After opinions had been expressed 
on both sides, it was decided: to obtain some 
objective evidence. Two who were 
accustomed to use severity with their pupils 
were asked to conduct the experiment. First, 
they made new type tests on three lessons, two 
fifths on judgment and the remainder on factual 


teachers 


memory. ; 

The first test was administered by each 
teacher to his four classes. After glancing over 
the papers, Teacher A reprimanded the pupils 
severely, threatening them with punishment if 
they did not do better work; Teacher B, on 
the other hand, commended his pupils and en 
couraged them to do even better on the next 
lesson. The following day the second test was 
given, and after looking over the papers the 
teachers reversed their comments, A praising 
and B scolding. On the third day the last test 
was given. Eighty-seven per cent. of the pupils 
made better scores after commendation and é- 
couragement. 

Tuomas H. Brie6s 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








